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SEVERAL  recent  developments 
have  pointed  rather  clearly  the 
general  direction  in  which  the 
United  States  and  our  Allies  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  our  efforts  to  so  organize  the 
postwar  world  that  World  War  III 
will  not  occur. 

Passage  by  overwhelming  majorities 
of  the  Fulbright  resolution  in  the 
House  and  the  much  stronger  and 
clearer  postwar  resolution  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  following  the  four-power  Moscow 
agreement  have  made  clear  our  desire 
for  “a  general  international  organiza¬ 
tion”  open  eventually  to  all  peace-lov¬ 
ing  nations,  to  maintain  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  in  the  postwar  world. 

ji 

For  every  problem  there  is  a  solution. 
The  ort  of  living  together  as  free  men  in 
a  morld  of  law  and  order  instead  of  on- 
arehy  and  chaos  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
problem  of  modem  civilization.  It  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  headline  this  4«- 
sue  on  postwar  problems  with  the  article 
by  Senator  Ball  of  Minnesota.  Bx-news- 
paperman  and  political  writer  of  the  Saint 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  co-auth¬ 
or  of  the  Ball- Burton-Hatch-Hill  Resolu¬ 
tion  which  specifically  commits  the  United 
States  to  an  international  police  force, 
and  member  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
Bdueation  and.  Labor,  Joseph  Ban  may 
have  the  key  to  the  answer  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  future  peace.  Here  is  a  thoughtful 
article,  a  stimulating  challenge. 


Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  in 
his  report  to  Congress  on  the  Moscow 
Conference,  specifically  ruled  out  im¬ 
perialism,  alliances  and  balance  of 
power  politics  as  devices  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  in  the  postwar 
world,  pointing  out  that  they  had  al¬ 
ways  led  to  war  in  the  past.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  along  with  Russia,  Britain 
and  China,  is  committed  by  the  Mos¬ 
cow  agreement  to  try  to  work  out  a 
“general  international  organization” 
to  do  the  job. 

The  major  question  now  facing  us 
and  our  allies  is  how  much  and  what 
type  of  authority  should  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  have  ?  There  will  be  much 
debate  over  mechanical  questions  such 
as  representation  and  procedures,  but 
these  are  minor  once  the  major  quesr 
tion  is  resolved.  Once  agreement  is 
reached  on  the  question  of  how  much 
real  power  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  have,  the  questions  of  me¬ 
chanics,  while  troublesome  and  vexing, 
can  and  will  be  solved. 

I  believe  there  are  two  basic  func¬ 
tions  which  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  must  have  the  authority  and  pow¬ 
er  to  perform.  The  first  is  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  adjudicate  and  arbitrate  dis- 
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putefl  between  nations  which  cannot 
be  settled  amicably  by  the  nations  in¬ 
volved  and  which  threaten  harmonious 
international  relations.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  disputes  which  might  be  referred 
to  the  organization  or  over  which  it 
might  assume  jurisdiction  should  be 
limited  strictly  to  those  involving 
boundaries,  treatment  of  minority 
groups,  alleged  violations  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  violations  of  the  pact  creat¬ 
ing  the  organization  and  similar  situa¬ 
tions.  The  machinery  for  handling 
such  disputes  was  developed  admirably 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  which  util¬ 
ized  conciliation,  arbitration,  media¬ 
tion  and  reference  to  the  World  Court 
when  legal  questions  were  involved. 

However,  in  the  limited  field  in 
which  it  is  given  jurisdiction,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  authority  should  be  uni¬ 
versal.  No  power,  great  or  small, 
should  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  permit 
consideration  of  a  dispute  in  which  it 
was  involved  if  the  dispute  otherwise 
was  within  the  organization’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  One  weakness  of  the  League  was 
that  while  smaller  nations  virtually 
had  to  accept  League  arbitration  of 
their  disputes,  some  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  refused  to  do  so.  The  League,  for 
instance,  had  certain  authority  over 
minorities  in  some  countries,  but  not 
in  others.  That  is  a  violation  of  basic 
democratic  principles  which  could  not 
help  but  weaken  an  organization  tre¬ 
mendously. 

In  carrying  out  this  function  of  set¬ 
tling  international  disputes  peacefully, 
the  organization  should  be  guided  by 
clear  statements  of  democratic  and  just 
principles  and  policies  to  which  all 
member  nations  agreed.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  should  include  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  nations,  protection  of  civil  and 


religious  rights  of  minorities,  self-gov. 
ernment  for  all  peoples  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  prepared  for  it  and  in  tiie 
meantime  government  of  backward 
peoples  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe(^ 
governed  and  not  the  governing,  and 
respect  and  observance  of  treaty  oUiga- 
tions  by  all  nations. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  step  fo^ 
ward  if  such  an  organization  could  be 
given  authority  to  codify  international 
law  and  set  up  courts  with  authori^  to 
enforce  that  law. 


The  mechanics  of  the  organization 
would  have  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
member  nations,  but  it  would  appear 
that  while  the  League  requirement  of 
unanimous  approval  would  work  all 
right  in  deciding  questions  of  policj 
and  principle,  in  finally  approving  t 
recommended  settlement  of  a  dispute 
or  taking  action  under  an  agreed  upon 
policy,  a  majority  or  two-thirds  tp-  . 
proval  should  suflSce.  Otherwise  there 
is  the  danger  of  a  small  minority  ham¬ 
stringing  effective  action  and  eventu¬ 
ally  destroying  the  organizati<Mi. 

In  w^orking  out  the  representation 
and  financial  contribution  of  individu¬ 
al  nations  to  the  organization,  the 
achievement  of  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  democracy  should  be  our 
goal.  Unquestionably,  the  so-called 
“Big  Four”  —  China,  Russia,  Britaii 
and  the  United  States  —  would  can/* 
the  main  burden  of  the  organization’! 
support  and  exercise  a  dominant  voice 
in  its  decisions.  Probably  it  would  be 
wise  to  recognize  that  fact  in  appo^ 
tioning  representation  on  the  organiar . 
tion’s  assembly  or  l^slative  body.^/ 
Unquestionably,  it  would  strengthea """ 
the  organization  if  representatives  of 
member  nations  were  elected  democra-  ' 
tically  by  the  people  of  that  nation 
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rather  than  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  make  the  organiza¬ 
tion  responsible  directly  to  the  people 
and  less  subject  to  changes  in  policy  as 
national  administrations  changed.  But 
perhaps  that  degree  of  democracy  is 
too  much  to  hope  for  in  the  beginning. 

Should  the  League  formula  of  equal 
representation  for  all  nations  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  a  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  United  States  acceptance, 
just  as  was  the  case  in  the  Leag-ae  of 
Nations  Covenant.  Actually,  in  the 
League,  the  larger  responsibility  and 
voice  of  the  great  powers  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  establishing  the  membership 
of  the  League  Council,  which  they 
dominated.  But  as  it  actually  worked 
out  in  League  practice,  the  question  of 
representation  proved  to  be  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  had  been  anticipated,  because 
on  nearly  every  major  controversial 
decision,  the  League  Assembly  voted 
unanimously. 

In  actual  fact,  whatever  form  of 
representation  is  adopted,  the  nations 
with  the  greatest  influence  and  power 
in  the  world  inevitably  would  exercise 
the  greatest  power  and  influence  in 
shaping  major  decisions.  The  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  United  States,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Russia  on  any  major  issue 
arising  in  any  kind  of  an  organization 
inevitably  will  be  tremendous  factors 
in  shaping  the  final  decision. 

The  argument  that  by  joining  and 
accepting  responsibilities  in  such  an 
organization,  the  United  States  would 
be  subjecting  its  national  interests  to 
control  of  an  agency  in  which  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  minority  assumes  first,  that 
we  have  imperialistic  aggressive  aims 
because  the  organization  would  be 
limited  to  curbing  such  aims,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  American  statesmen  would  be 


completely  imeompetent  and  fail  to 
translate  the  great  world  prestige  of 
the  United  States  into  strong  influ¬ 
ence  in  shaping  the  policies  of  such  an 
organization. 

The  second  basic  function  which 
the  organization  must  have  the  au¬ 
thority  and  power  to  carry  out,  is  the 
stopping,  by  force,  if  necessary,  of 
future  attempts  at  military  aggression. 
This  means  an  international  police 
force.  The  definition  of  aggression 
and  the  precise  statement  of  conditions 
under  which  the  international  force 
would  be  used  should  require  unani¬ 
mous  approval,  but  the  decision  to  use 
the  force  under  such  policies  should 
not  require  more  than  a  majority  or- 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  organization.  Economic  sanc¬ 
tions  also  might  be  used  effectively  by 
the  organization,  particularly  as  a 
weapon  to  force  compliance  with  rec¬ 
ommended  settlement  of  international 
disputes  when  one  or  the  other  parties 
refused  to  accept  the  organization’s 
decision  and  simply  insisted  on  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo.  However,  the 
League’s  experience  demonstrates  that 
economic  sanctions  alone,  depending  <hi 
voluntary  action  by  individual  nations 
and  of  necessity  delayed  in  their  ef¬ 
fect  for  some  time,  are  not  effective 
against  a  determined  aggressor.  A 
stronger  weapon  is  needed. 

Article  Ten  of  the  League  Covenant 
sought  to  provide  this  stronger  weapon 
by  requiring  all  member  nations  to  use 
their  individual  national  military 
forces  to  repel  any  attack  on  another 
member.  That  did  not  work.  It 
failed  in  Manchuria,  in  Ethiopia,  at 
Danzig  and  in  the  Rhineland  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  And  each  failure,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  undermined  still  further  the  effeo- 
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tiveness  of  the  League  machinery  in 
maintaining  peace  and  settling  dis¬ 
putes  without  war. 

The  failure  was  especially  glaring 
in  the  case  of  Ethiopia,  where  the  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  closing  the  Suez  canal  to 
Italian  transports  and  supply  ships 
would  have  stymied  the  Italian  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Admittedly,  the  League  might  have 
worked  and  prevented  World  War  II 
had  all  the  members,  even  excepting 
the  Axis,  lived  up  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  their  obligations  under  the 
covenant.  But  they  did  not  do  that. 
Repeatedly,  with  the  danger  of  war 
ever  more  imminent,  the  leaders  and 
the  peoples  of  the  great  powers  hung 
back,  refusing  to  use  force,  hoping 
against  hope  that  somehow  the  gather¬ 
ing  clouds  of  war  would  pass  them  by 
and  they  could  avoid  fighting. 

Individual  nati(Mis,  and  particularly 
democracies  where  the  |)eople’s  de¬ 
mand  for  peace  is  strong  and  effective, 
will  not  go  to  war  or  risk  war  simply  to 
turn  back  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  even  though  it  is  clear  now  that 
war  anywhere  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  entire  world.  Nations  other  than 
aggressors  will  go  to  war  only  when  it 
is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  their  own 
security  is  threatened  vitally.  Like¬ 
wise,  under  such  a  setup  for  enforce¬ 
ment  as  the  League  provided,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  no  nation  will  act  alone,  will 
risk  becoming  involved  by  itself  in  a 
major  war  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
while  its  fellow  members  stay  out  sim¬ 
ply  by  shirking  these  obligations.  And 
so  while  the  individual  nations  debate 
and  argue  and  try  to  agree  on  a  joint 
course  of  action,  the  determined  ag¬ 
gressor  goes  ahead  and  acts,  seizes  the 
territory  he  wants  and  then  it  is  too 


late  for  the  peace-loving  nations  to  act 

The  leaders  of  a  nation  bent  oa  ag- 
gressi’on  are  immune  to  appeals  to 
theif  humanity  or  Christianity.  They 
care  nothing  for  world  opinion.  Trea¬ 
ties  to  them  are  simply  cards  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  power  game,  to  be  played 
when  necessary  and  tossed  aside  when 
they  no  longer  serve  their  purpose. 
These  leaders  respect  only  one  argu¬ 
ment,  and  that  argument  is  force,  and 
it  must  be  force  that  they  know  can 
and  will  be  used  immediately  against 
them. 

Such  an  international  force  would 
not  have  to  be  tremendously  large.  All 
nations  should  contribute  on  a  quota 
basis.  This  war  has  demonstrated  the 
vital  role  of  air  force,  and  air  force 
should  form  the  backbone  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  force,  placed  at  interna¬ 
tional  bases  so  located  that  a  conside^ 
able  force  could  be  concentrated  on 
any  given  target  anywhere  in  the 
world.  There  will  be  such  United 
Nations  bases  scattered  throughout  the 
W'orld  when  this  war  ends. 

Such  an  air  force  would  not  have  to 
be  so  tremendous  when  measured 
against  the  numbers  of  planes  being 
used  today.  Consider,  for  instance^ 
how  different  the  history  of  Europe 
might  have  been  during  the  past  four 
years  if  at  the  time  of  Munich  the 
League  of  Nations  had  had  authori^ 
to  use  and  had  had  available  to  use 
against  Hitler  just  5,000  first  class 
fighting  planes!  That  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  United  States  production  in 
1942  and  one-twentieth  of  our  sched¬ 
uled  production  in  1943.  It  is  no 
secret  now  that  primarily  it  w'as  fear 
of  the  German  Luftwaffe  that  infill* 
enoed  Britain  to  forsake  CzechoslovE* 
kia  at  Munich. 
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The  mechanics  of  recruiting,  train¬ 
ing  and  supply  such  an  international 
force  are  not  difficult.  The  United 
Nations  are  doing  a  much  vaster  job 
of  cooperative  supply  and  command  in 
this  war.  If  we  can  do  it  to  fight  a 
war,  why  not  do  it  to  maintain  peace  ? 
The  latter  would  be  infinitely  less  cost¬ 
ly  and  its  eventual  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  tremendously  greater. 

Beyond  the  difficulty  of  getting  na¬ 
tions  to  agree  to  such  a  setup  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  there  are  only  two  basic  ob¬ 
jections  which  can  be  made.  One  is 
that  the  same  weakness  which  finally 
destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
League,  namely,  the  failure  of  the 
great  powers  to  support  it  whole¬ 
heartedly,  is  possible  in  such  an  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  true  that  weakness 
will  be  there,  but  to  a  far  lesser  degree 
than  in  the  League.  In  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  of  course,  if  any  one  of  the 
three  great  military  powers  which  will 
emerge  from  this  war,  Russia,  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  decides  to  start 
a  war,  no  machinery  that  could  be  set 
up  would  prevent  such  a  conflict  or 
even  minimize  it.  Any  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  permanent  peace  in  the  world 
must  rest  fundamentally  on  the  good 
faith  and  non-aggressive  intentions  of 
those  three  powers.  But  it  would  not 
be  true  that  simply  by  their  failure  to 
support  the  international  organization, 
they  could  sabotage  its  efforts.  The 
international  military  force  would  be 
ordered  into  action  by  a  majority  or 
two  thirds,  not  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  two  or  three  na¬ 
tions  could  muster  enough  support  to 
prevent  a  majority  from  acting  against 
a  future  aggressor. 

The  other  basic  objection  which 
might  be  made  to  such  a  setup  is  that 


it  does  not  go  far  enough,  that  it  does 
not  give  the  organizatitm  authority 
over  many  basic  international  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  solved  in  the  long 
run  if  war  is  to  be  prevented;  that  it 
would  become  an  instrument  to  freeze 
the  status  quo.  To  a  d^ree  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  valid.  Unquestionably,  the 
facts  of  the  world  would  dictate  a  more 
elaborate  international  organization. 
Yet  we  must  recognize  that  with  the 
upsurge  of  nationalism  which  always 
occurs  during  war,  we  will  be  lucky 
to  achieve  even  the  minimum  organiza¬ 
tion  discussed  here. 

Furthermore,  the  various  economic 
issues  which  are  most  pressing  can  be 
settled  by  voluntary  international  ar¬ 
rangements  and,  if  war  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  settle  them  is  effectively  out¬ 
lawed,  will  be  settled  by  peaceful  meth¬ 
ods.  All  nations  over  a  period  of 
years  would  find  it  so  strongly  to  their 
own  advantage  to  participate  in  inter¬ 
national  agreements  on  such  subjects 
as  reciprocal  air  privil^s  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  food  surpluses,  and  there 
would  be  few  holdouts. 

On  such  issues  as  boundaries,  min¬ 
orities  and  colonies,  world  opinion  and 
in  extreme  cases  sanctions,  might  prove 
the  most  effective  weapons  to  keep  the 
international  machinery  from  degen¬ 
erating  into  a  method  of  freezing  the 
status  quo. 

I  have  stressed  the  stopping  of  mili¬ 
tary  aggression  as  the  primary  task,  if 
not  the  sole  function  outside,  perhaps, 
of  policing  the  disarmment  of  the 
Axis,  to  be  performed  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  military  force,  because  that  is 
the  essential  task  which  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  maintain  peace  and  give  na¬ 
tions  collective  security.  There  is 
much  argument  as  to  the  basic  causes 
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of  war.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that 
the  complaints  aired  so  frequently  by 
the  Nazis  as  their  justification  for  one 
aggression  after  another  were  for  the 
most  part  unfounded.  The  stark  de¬ 
sire  to  conquer  peoples  and  territories 
and  exploit  them  for  the  benefit  of 
Germany  stands  out  clearly  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
war.  But  its  roots  admittedly  may  go 
deep  into  economic  and  political  mal¬ 
adjustments,  into  minority  and  colon¬ 
ial  problems  which  will  take  genera¬ 
tions  —  and  they  must  be  peaceful 
generations  —  to  solve. 

But  if  we  do  intend  to  solve  these 
problems  peacefully  and  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  wars,  there  is  only  one  clear  fact 
upon  which  we  can  build.  That  fact 
is  that  whatever  the  basic  causes  of 
wars  may  be,  they  always  start  in  just 
one  way,  by  aggression.  A  national 
boundary  is  crossed  with  armed  force. 
If  the  community  of  nations  can  pre¬ 
vent  or  stop  effectively  that  first  fatal 
step,  then  it  has  brought  war  at  last 
under  control.  We  realize  that  there 
are  other  forms  of  aggression,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political,  but  we  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  without  the  threat  or  fear  of 
military  aggression  behind  them,  they 
are  relatively  ineffective. 

The  first  test  of  peace  after  World 
War  I  camp  in  1931,  twelve  years  af¬ 


ter  the  Armistice.  The  test  of  what¬ 
ever  peace  machinery  is  established 
after  World  War  II,  with  its  relative¬ 
ly  greater  destruction  and  consequently 
worse  aftermath,  may  come  much  socm- 
er. 

Our  setup,  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  once  it  survives  successfully  the 
first  two  or  three  attempts  at  aggres¬ 
sion,  probably  would  have  relatively 
easy  sailing  from  then  on,  insofar  as 
preventing  war  was  concerned.  Once 
it  was  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
the  peace-loving  nations  really  mean 
business  and  will  not  permit  resort  to 
war  to  settle  disputes,  nations  and 
peoples  the  world  over  would  soon  ac¬ 
cept  it  completely  and  would  no  mcm 
dream  of  going  to  war  against  a  neigh¬ 
bor  nation  than  New  York  would  of 
attacking  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  really  want  international  law 
and  order  and  peace,  instead  of  inte^ 
national  chaos  and  war,  then  we  must 
create  an  international  authority  with 
sufficient  force  at  its  command  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  stop  fu¬ 
ture  aggression.  No  government  in 
the  world  ever  lasted  long  or  estab¬ 
lished  any  order  without  having  force 
available,  and  it  is  futile  to  hope  that 
the  task  of  creating  international  law 
and  order  can  be  done  without  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  force  in  the  picture. 


“One  fire  was  in  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 

The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man.’’ 

— Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People.  Edwin  Markham 


Postwar  Economic  Reconstmaion 

of  China 

By  CHING  CHAO  WU 


War  Brings  About  Consensus  of 
Opinion 

UR  war  with  Japan,  though  de¬ 
vastating  in  many  respects,  has 
done  us  nevertheless  some  good  in 
the  spiritual  sphere.  It  has  unified 
China.  It  has  made  our  people  more 
patriotic.  But,  above  all,  it  has  given 
our  people  a  wider  horizon  and  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  we  should 
do  after  the  war.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  our  mind  that  when  the  war  is  vic¬ 
toriously  concluded,  our  main  task 
will  be  economic  reconstruction  of  our 
country.  Our  leader.  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  stated  that  in  his 
new  book,  “The  Destiny  of  China.” 
We  have  pointed  that  out  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  schools  so  that  our 
younger  generation  has  learned  what 
is  expected  of  them  when  they  grow 
up.  Our  press,  our  clubs,  and  other 
civic  organizations,  when  discussing 
^ 
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the  future  of  China,  always  concen¬ 
trate  their  attention  on  the  problem  of 
economic  reconstruction.  This  topic 
is  as  widely  discussed  in  China  as  the 
problem  of  full  employment  in  this 
country.  Only,  I  think,  we  are  more 
unified  as  to  what  we  should  do  with 
regard  to  economic  reconstruction. 

Rural  Reconstruction 
Let  us  outline  briefly  the  main  lines 
of  approach  in  our  work  of  economic 
reconstruction.  First  of  all,  let  us 
start  with  agriculture.  China  has 
been  an  agricultural  country  from  time 
immemorial.  During  the  last  few  de¬ 
cades,  one  thing  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mind,  that  is,  although  an 
agricultural  country,  we  have  been  im¬ 
porting  rice,  wheat,  and  cotton.  It 
seems  that  an  agricultural  country  is 
not  self-sufl5cient  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  products.  That  is 
really  an  unhealthy  situation.  In  or¬ 
der  to  improve  it,  our  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  have  been  working  with  such  ex¬ 
periments  as  the  dissemination  of  bet¬ 
ter  seeds,  eradication  of  insects  and 
diseases,  the  extension  of  irrigation 
and  flood  control  and  the  wider  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  our  imports  of  rice 
and  wheat  have  never  exceeded  more 
than  5%  of  home  production.  By 
the  adoption  of  better  seeds  alone,  we 
could  increase  our  yield  by  at  least 
twenty  per  cent.  So  the  prospect  of 
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self-sufficiency  in  food  stuffs  is  very 
bright  in  China.  We  hope  that  after 
the  war,  the  projects  that  have  been 
started  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
yield  of  agricultural  products  will  be 
pushed  ahead  so  that  with  a  smaller 
acreage  devoted  to  foodstuffs,  we  shall 
still  be  able  to  raise  a  larger  quantity 
of  them.  At  present  we  are  devoting 
about  80%  of  our  land  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs.  With  improvement 
of  scientific  farming,  I  think  we  need 
only  50%  of  our  land  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  rest  of  our  cultivated  land 
may  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  raw 
materials  for  the  factories  and  com¬ 
mercial  crops  for  export. 

Agricultural  Exports 

Speaking  about  exports,  we  shall 
rely  in  the  near  future  still  heavily  on 
our  agricultural  products.  In  the 
year  1937,  there  were  in  the  list  of  our 
exports  seventeen  commodities,  each 
exceeding  the  value  of  10  million  Chi¬ 
nese  dollars.  Of  these  seventeen  com¬ 
modities,  all  except  three  were  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  among  which  I  may 
mention  tung  oil,  silk,  tea,  bristles 
which  find  a  ready  market  in  this 
country.  Our  exports  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  year  1929,  when  it 
was  worth  1,582  million  Chinese  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1934,  it  dropped  down  to 
535  million  Chinese  dollars.  After 
this  war  is  over,  when  we  shall  start  a 
big  program  of  industrialization,  we 
shall  need  a  huge  supply  of  capital 
goods  from  foreign  countries.  One 
way  to  get  those  capital  goods  is  to  ex¬ 
port  our  products  in  exchange  for 
them.  For  that  reason,  we  hope  to  in¬ 
crease  our  exports  not  only  to  the  level 
of  1929,  but  even  to  surpass  that  fig¬ 
ure.  We  want  to  export  more  so  that 


we  may  have  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
more  from  this  country  and  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries.  In  order  to' 
realize  this  aim,  we  must  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  those  agricultural  products 
which  have  been  well  received  in  the 
world  market. 

Raising  the  Living  Standard  of 
Farmers 

So  far  we  have  looked  upon  our 
agricultural  reconstruction  from  the 
national  viewpoint.  If  we  look  at  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  individual  peas¬ 
ant  families,  it  will  present  another  set 
of  problems.  Although  the  increase  of 
production  of  foodstuffs  and  exports 
of  commercial  crops  will  no  doubt 
benefit  the  farmers,  those  measures  are 
not  enough.  The  main  trouble  with 
our  farmers  is  that  their  average  farms 
are  too  small.  The  average  size  farm 
is  only  three  and  a  half  acres.  This 
compares  most  unfavorably  with  the 
average  farm  of  one  hundred  fifty 
acres  in  this  country.  On  such  a  small 
farm  as  ours,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  feed  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  to  say  nothing  about  pro¬ 
viding  other  comforts  of  life.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  some  means 
be  found  to  enlarge  the  average  farm 
of  our  people.  Our  cultivated  land  is 
estimated  at  about  300  million  acres. 
But  our  cultivable  land  is  at  least 
twice  that  much.  Just  why  in  such  a 
crowded  country  like  China  there  is 
still  so  much  uncultivated  land  is  a 
very  complex  problem.  One  reason  is 
that  because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  it  is  very  difficult  for  people 
to  migrate  from  the  most  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  areas  such  as  North  China  and 
East  China  to  those  less  populated 
areas,  Manchuria,  North  West  China 
and  South  West  China.  Development 
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of  transportation  will  improve  the 
situation.  Another  reason  is  that  in 
places  like  North  China  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  much  land  is  wasted  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  water  control.  With 
the  extension  of  irrigation  and  flood 
prevention  projects,  land  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  put  under  cultivation.  A  third 
reason  is  the  lack  of  mechanical  power. 
Belying  on  his  muscles  alone,  the 
amount  of  land  that  a  farmer  can  cul¬ 
tivate  is  very  limited.  With  the  help 
of  a  few  draft  animals,  his  ability  can 
be  increa.se<l  twice  or  three  time.  With 
the  help  of  a  few  machines,  his  ability 
can  be  increased  more  than  ten  times. 
As  wc  do  not  want  to  breed  more  ani¬ 
mals  to  compete  with  men  in  the  use  of 
land,  we  shall  rely  upon  machines  to 
augment  the  power  of  our  farmers.  It 
is  conceivable  that  we  shall  introduce 
the  system  of  machine  stations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  so  that 
simple  machines  such  as  tractors,  cul¬ 
tivators  and  combines  may  be  lent  to 
the  farmers  for  use.  When  all  these 
measures  are  taken,  the  average  farm 
can  be  enlarged  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  to  further  improve  the  living  stan¬ 
dards  of  our  rural  population,  we  must 
develop  other  economic  activities  so 
that  people  may  find  remunerative  oc¬ 
cupations  other  than  farming.  In 
other  words,  we  must  have  industrial¬ 
ization. 

Present  Occupational  Distribution 
Not  Balanced 

At  present  from  70  to  75%  of  our 
population  are  engaged  in  farming. 
There  is  not  a  single  strong  and  pros¬ 
perous  country  in  the  world  whose  oc¬ 
cupation  pattern  is  like  ours.  Take 
the  U.S.  for  example.  This  country 
has  as  much  cultivated  land  as  China. 


While  China  employs  75  persons  out 
of  every  100  in  farming,  this  country 
employs  only  20  out  of  every  100.  In 
other  words,  we  use  about  140  million 
persons  to  cultivate  about  300  million 
acres,  while  you  use  only  10  million 
farmers  to  do  the  same  job.  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  difference  in  rural  liv¬ 
ing  standards  between  these  two  coun¬ 
tries.  We  must  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  farmers.  To  bring  that  about, 
we  must  improve  the  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  so  that  one  farmer  can  do  the  work 
which  was  formerly  done  by  two  farm¬ 
ers.  We  must  also  develop  other  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  such  as  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  mining,  manu¬ 
facturing,  commerce  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  in  order  that  those  released  from 
agricultural  pursuits  may  find  profita¬ 
ble  employment  elsewhere.  If  we  can 
cut  our  percentage  of  farmers  from  75 
to  50,  the  average  size  of  the  farms  can 
be  further  increased,  and  the  income 
of  our  farmers  further  raised. 

Industrialization  the  Most  Important 
Task 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  indus¬ 
trialization,  by  providing  more  jobs  for 
the  surplus  population  of  our  rural 
districts,  is  first  of  all,  beneficial  to  the 
farmers.  By  drawing  out  a  part  of 
the  population  from  rural  districts,  it 
gives  those  who  remain  in  the  country 
a  chance  to  enlarge  their  farms.  It 
also  creates  a  wider  market  for  their 
products.  But  the  significance  of  in¬ 
dustrialization  in  China  goes  further 
than  that.  It  means,  moreover,  the 
opening  up  of  our  natural  resources 
which  have  thus  far  been  little  touched. 
Our  coal  reserve  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  whole  world.  Our  iron  ores, 
though  not  so  abundant  for  large  scale 
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exploitation,  are  quite  enough  for  our 
<ywn  use  for  the  next  fifty  or  hundred 
years.  In  the  Northwest  Region  of 
China,  we  have  recently  discovered  a 
number  of  oil  fields.  With  regard  to 
metals  used  to  make  ferro-alloys,  we 
possess  manganese  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  tungsten  in  abundance  and  a  little 
nickel  and  cobalt.  While  we  do  not 
have  enough  copper,  lead  and  zinc  for 
large  scale  industrialization,  we  are 
compensated  by  having  more  antimony 
and  tin  than  we  need.  All  these  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  many  others  should 
be  fully  exploited  after  the  war  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people  as  well  as  for  the 
world. 

There  is  another  meaning  we  like 
to  attach  to  our  industrialization.  For 
the  maintenance  of  future  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  there  must  be  a  strong 
China.  But  China  cannot  be  strong 
if  it  is  not  industrialized.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  is 
strong  and  yet  not  industrialized. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility,  together  with  other 
nations,  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
world  in  general  and  in  the  Far  East 
in  particular,  we  must  be  industrial¬ 
ized.  We  must  be  prepared,  both  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily,  to  put  our 
weight  on  the  side  of  peace  so  that  no 
nation  will  in  the  future  dare  to  com¬ 
mit  another  act  of  aggression.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  are  the  most  peace-loving 
nation  in  the  world.  “Naturally  we 
want  to  recover  all  Chinese  territories, 
but  we  have  no  design  on  a  single  inch 
of  foreign  soil.”  Therefore,  a  strong 
China  will  be  an  asset,  and  not  a  men¬ 
ace,  to  other  peace-loving  nations. 

Development  of  Transportation 

The  work  of  industrialization  should 


be  approached  from  many  angles.  A*| 
a  prerequisite  to  other  plans  of  de| 
velopment,  China  should  have  a  mod-  ^ 
em  system  of  transportation.  Instead 
of  relying  upon  sailing  boats,  wheel 
barrows,  draft  animals  and  human 
carriers,  we  should  make  more  use  of 
steamships,  railways,  motor  trucks  and 
airlines.  Before  the  war,  we  had  only 
a  little  more  than  100,000  kilometers 
of  motor  highways,  10,000  kilometers  ' 
of  railways,  less  than  a  million  regis¬ 
tered  tonnage  of  steamships  and  only 
two  airlines.  In  such  a  big  country  as 
China,  the  modem  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  we  possessed  before  the 
war  are  far  from  sufficient.  We  must 
develop  more  airlines,  connecting  the 
center  of  China  especially  with  such 
distant  and  frontier  areas  as  North¬ 
ern  Manchuria,  Sinkiang  and  Tibet 
More  highways  should  be  built  to  serve 
as  feeders  of  railways.  Our  main  at¬ 
tention  should  be  concentrated  on  rail¬ 
ways  and  water  transportation.  With- 
,  in  five  or  ten  years  after  the  war  comes 
to  an  end,  we  should  build  at  least  20,- 
000  more  kilometers  of  railway  to  link 
together  the  most  important  centers  of 
production  and  commerce.  As  water 
transportation  is  the  cheapest  means 
for  the  movement  of  goods,  and  as  we 
have  several  excellent  waterways  run¬ 
ning  from  the  w^est  to  the  east  and  s 
long  coastline  stretching  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  north  to  the  south,  we 
should  build  more  steamships  to  carry 
on  the  domestic  trade  and  in  the  near 
future,  some  of  the  international  tradei 
When  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  linked  up  by  modem  means  of 
transportation,  our  entire  economy  will 
be  transformed.  Think  what  effect  it 
will  produce  on  our  agricultural  lifft 
Famine,  which  has  haunted  our  nation 
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ever  aince  our  first  historical  record, 
will  disappear  from  our  country  be¬ 
cause  the  surplus  of  one  district  will 
be  made  available  for  the  other.  Agri¬ 
cultural  production  will  become  more 
and  more  specialized  and  territorial 
division  of  labor  will  be  more  common¬ 
ly  practiced.  Instead  of  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  a  farm  invariably  to  the 
pn^uction  of  foodstuffs,  the  farmers 
will  learn  to  cultivate  those  crops  best 
suited  to  the  local  soil  and  climate,  ex¬ 
changing  their  products  with  others. 
It  is  probable  that  we  shall  develop  a 
wheat  belt,  a  rice  belt,  a  cotton  belt,  a 
fruit  belt  and  other  belts  as  you  have 
done  in  this  country.  Cultivating  only 
those  crops  which  will  yield  the  maxi¬ 
mum  profit,  I  am  sure  that  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  our  farms  as  a  whole  can 
be  raised.  ' 

Development  of  Industry 

But  the  benefit  of  modem  trans¬ 
portation  will  not  be  limited  to  agri¬ 
culture  alone.  Large  scale  industries 
will  have  a  chance  to  flourish  because 
they  will  have  the  wholes  population  of 
China  as  customers.  The  interior  of 
China,  with  its  vast  natural  resources, 
will  have  a  chance  of  being  developed. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  our  in¬ 
dustries  before  the  war  were  concen¬ 
trated  along  the  coast,  but  the  main 
reason  is  that  the  coast  had  better 
facilities  for  transportation.  When 
we  bring  modem  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  interior,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  modem  industries  will  also  be  es¬ 
tablished  there.  WTe  can  visualize  the 
development  of  seven  industrial  re¬ 
gions  of  China:  (1)  the  Northeast 
region,  with  Mukden,  Changchun  and 
Harbin  as  centers;  (2)  the  North 
China  r^ion,  with  Peiping,  Tientsin, 


Shehkiachuang,  Tsinan  and  Tsingtao 
as  centers;  (3)  the  Northwest  region, 
with  Sian,  Tiensui,  and  Lanchow  as 
centers;  (4)  the  East  China  region, 
with  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hangchow 
and  Wuhu  as  centers;  (5)  the  Central 
China  region,  with  Hankow,  Siang- 
tan  and  Henyang  as  centers;  (6)  the 
South  China  region,  with  Canton, 
Luichow,  and  Kweilin  as  centers  and 
(7)  the  Southwest  region,  with  Chimg- 
king,  Weining  and  Kumming  as  cen¬ 
ters.  In  each  of  these  regions,  we 
have  abundant  raw  materials  and  dili¬ 
gent  labor  power.  -  The  conditions  for 
industrial  development  are  ripe  in 
these  areas,  waiting  only  for  human  in¬ 
genuity  and  initiative  to  transform  the 
potentialities  into  realities. 

In  each  of  these  regions,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  should  establish  all  the 
important  kinds  of  industries  so  that 
each  may  stimulate  and  sustain  the 
other.  We  must  develop  the  power  in¬ 
dustry,  the  metal  industry,  the  ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  machinery  industry, 
the  chemical  industry,  the  armament 
industry,  the  food  industry,  the  cloth?- 
ing  industry,  the  building  industry, 
the  transportation  and  communication 
industry,  and  the  printing  industry. 
The  first  four  branches  of  industry  are 
fundamental  industries,  indispensable 
both  for  defense  industry  or  human  wel¬ 
fare  industries  which  include  the  last 
five  on  my  list.  After  the  war  wheth¬ 
er  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
armament  industry  or  the  human  wel¬ 
fare  industries  depends,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  international  situation.  If  a 
system  of  collective  security  can  bo 
brought  about,  we  shall  naturally  de¬ 
vote  most  of  our  time  and  enei^  to 
the  human  welfare  industries.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  China  shall 
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not  again  rely  mainly  upon  the  good 
will  of  other  nations  for  the  necessary 
means  of  self  defense. 

International  Cooperation 

In  carrying  out  our  pw^am  of  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction,  we  shall  need  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  U.S.  We  need 
help  in  two  fields,  technical  skill  and 
capital  goods.  With  r(^rd  to  techni¬ 
cal  skill,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
enlarge  the  number  of  our  technical 
schools  and  universities  so  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  engineers  and  other  techni¬ 
cians  may  be  produced  every  year.  We 
shall  continue  the  practice  of  sending 
more  mature  students  to  this  country 
and  other  advanced  countries  for  train¬ 
ing.  Our  factories  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  train  skilled  la¬ 
borers  and  foremen  to  take  care  of  the 
machines  to  be  installed  every  year. 
In  addition  to  all  these  measures  we 
need  first  rate  experts  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  work  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
mines  and  factories,  both  to  direct  the 
work  of  production  and  to  train  a 
group  of  young  people  to  work  under 
their  guidance.  If  we  carry  out  all 
these  projects,  I  think  the  problem  of 
technical  skill  can  be  solved. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  capital  goods 
that  we  are  most  eager  to  get  help  from 
our  friends.  Our  present  industry  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  unable  to 
produce  all  the  means  of  production 
which  we  need  in  large  quantities.  We 
can,  of  course,  buy  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  such  machines,  locomotives  and 
other  equipment  that  we  must  have  in 
order  to  carry  on  our  work  of  indus¬ 
trialization.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  be¬ 
fore,  the  main  source  of  our  foreign 
exchange  is  our  export  of  native  prod¬ 


ucts  and  the  amount  thus  realized  ii 
not  adequate  for  our  purpose.  We 
must  supplement  that  sum  with  other 
sources  of  income.  We  must  rely 
upon  foreign  loans  in  order  to  speed 
up  our  work  of  reconstruction  to  its 
successful  end. 

Three  Ways  of  Giving  Help 

I  think  foreign  nations  can  help  us 
procure  capital  goods  in  three  ways. 
First  of  all,  the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  our  two  big  allies, 
the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  can  lend  us 
some  of  the  war  plants  which  they  have 
built  during  the  war  and  which  th^ 
will  find  difficult  to  operate  at  full 
capacity  in  time  of  peace.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  by  eminent  econom¬ 
ists  of  this  country,  that  in  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  machinery,  aircraft,  ship¬ 
building,  iron  and  steel,  chemical  and 
petroleum  products,  you  have  expand¬ 
ed  your  capacity  of  production  beyond 
the  needs  of  peacetime  consumpti(m. 
Instead  of  scrapping  these  machine¬ 
ries,  as  you  did  some  of  them  after  the 
World  War,  it  would  be  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  lend  some  of  those  surplus  plants 
to  us  in  order  to  develop  our  natural 
resources. 

Secondly,  we  hope  that  your  indufr 
trialists  will  make  some  direct  invest¬ 
ments  in  China  as  you  have  done  on  a 
large  scale  in  Canada,  South  America 
and  Europe.  We  would  welcome  your 
captains  of  industry  opening  a  few 
branches  of  your  factories  in  China. 
This  will  not  only  help  China  in  her 
industrial  development,  but  will  also 
contribute  to  the  solving  of  your  prob¬ 
lem  of  full  employment.  Professor 
Hansen  has  made  it  apparent  that  af¬ 
ter  the  war,  if  you  want  to  ensure  the 
re-employment  of  war  workers  and  the 
demobilized  armed  forces,  you  must 
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create  more  opportunities  for  work  in  ably  only  between  agricultural  ooun- 


the  following  spheres,  namely,  consum¬ 
ers’  durable,  inventory  accumulation, 
equipment,  construction  and  net  ex¬ 
port  surplus.  I  am  particularly  intei> 
eeted  in  the  last  item,  namely,  net  ex¬ 
port  surplus,  for  it  represents  your  net 
foreign  investment  abroad.  In  1919, 
a  year  of  post  war  boom,  your  net  ex¬ 
port  surplus  was  3.7  billion  dollars. 
Three  years  later,  the  figure  dwindled 
*  to  only  200  million  dollars  and  that 
factor  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
depression  of  that  year.  It  can  be 
well  established  that  during  your  pe¬ 
riod  of  prosperity,  you  always  had  a 
large  sum  in  foreign  investments  and 
your  period  of  depression  usually  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  decrease  of  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Hansen,  after  the 
war,  when  your  national  income  reach¬ 
es  the  sum  of  120  billion  dollars,  you 
should  have  a  net  export  surplus  of 
from  5  to  7  billion  dollars  in  order  to 
absorb  your  postwar  workers  of  60  mil¬ 
lion.  And  we  hope  to  get  a  part  of 
that  5  or  7  billion  dollars  when  you  de¬ 
cide  to  invest  that  amount  abroad. 

Thirdly,  we  hope  that  our  estab¬ 
lished  industries,  after  satisfying  your 
investment  bankers  with  regard  to 
their  financial  standing,  may  float 
stocks  and  bonds  in  this  country.  In 
other  words,  besides  direct  investments, 
we  hope  that  your  investors  may  hold 
some  portfolio  investments  in  China. 

Industrialized  China  Will  Increase 
International  Trade 

Some  persons  still  hold  that  ana¬ 
chronistic  idea  that  an  industrialized 
China  is  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
the  U.S.  because  this  country  will  then 
lose  an  important  market  for  its  manu¬ 
factured  g<xxls.  They  have  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  trade  can  be  carried  on  profit- 


tries  and  industrial  countries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  analyse  the  con¬ 
tents  of  international  trade  carefully, 
we  shall  find,  besides  an  exchange  of 
manufactured  goods  for  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  there  are  three  other 
types  of  exchange,  namely,  exchange  of 
manufactured  goods  for  manufactured 
goods,  exchange  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  for  agricultural  products  and 
exchange  of  goods  for  services. 
These  three  kinds  of  internation¬ 
al  trade  may  be  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  traditional  exchange  of 
manufactured  goods  and  agricultural 
products.  As  a  support  of  this  theory 
we  may  compare  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
China  respectively.  Great  Britain  is 
an  industrial ied  country  and  China  is 
an  agricultural  country.  According 
to  the  old  conception,  there  should  be 
more  trade  between  this  country  and 
China  than  with  Great  Britain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  American 
exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1937  was 
ten  times  as  large  as  those  to  China. - 
It  is  easy  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Great  Britain,  being  an  industrialized 
country,  is  automatically  a  richer  coun¬ 
try,  and  can  afford  to  buy  more  goods 
from  this  country.  China,  because  it 
is  not  yet  industrialized,  remains  poor, 
and  therefore  the  effective  demand  of 
the  450  million  population  is  still 
negligible.  If  we  could  raise  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  Chinese  people 
through  industrialization,  it  is  quite 
sure  that  our  import  from  the  U.  S. 
will  not  only  equal  that  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  but  far  surpass  that  country.  It 
is  a  commonsense  principle  in  eco¬ 
nomics  that  no  country  can  produce 
everything  cheaper  than  other  countries. 
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There  must  be  something  which  a  coun¬ 
try  cannot  produce  more  advantage¬ 
ously  than  others.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  produce  tung  oil  and  silk  more 
cheaply  than  you  and  you  can  produce 
automobiles  or  motion  pictures  cheaper 
than  we  can.  It  will  be  beneficial  to 
both  parties  when  each  can  produce 
what  is  best  suited  to  itself  and  in¬ 
crease  its  living  standards  by  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

Problem  of  Repayment 

There  is  another  problem  which  we 
must  solve  to  our  satisfaction  before 
international  cooperation  can  proceed 
smoothly,  namely,  the  problem  of  re¬ 
payment.  You  are  entitled  to  ask: 
“Can  China  repay  us  if  we  make  all 
the  investment  there  ?”  As  an  answer 
to  this  question  1  should  like  to  point 
out  the  experience  of  your  own  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  19th  century  the  U.  S. 
did  not  possess  as  much  capital  as  it 
does  at  present.  To  open  up  this 
country,  you  had  to  rely  upon  foreign 
capital.  English  capital,  French  capi¬ 
tal,  Dutch  capital,  and  capital  of  many 
other  countries  were  solicited  by  your 
ancestors  to  construct  canals,  to  build 
railroads,  to  establish  factories  and 
even  to  form  the  first  bank  of  the  U.S. 
With  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  this  country  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  productivity  of  the 
American  people  greatly  increased. 
Then,  during  the  first  world  war,  op¬ 
portunity  came  for  this  country  to 


transform  itself  from  a  debtor  country 
to  a  creditor  country.  This  experi¬ 
ence  is  an  inspiration  to  us.  We  hope 
that,  by  foreign  help,  we  shall  also  de¬ 
velop  our  natural  resources,  increase 
our  productivity  and  accumulate  sur¬ 
plus  capital.  We  shall  repay  our 
friends  with  our  increased  exports  just 
as  you  did  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  we  need  long-term  loans  at 
low  interest  so  that  in  the  first  few 
years  we  shall  not  be  burdened  with 
service  charges  of  foreign  debts. 

China  Looks  Ahead  With  Hope 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  China 
has  fought  the  present  war  longer  than 
any  of  her  allies.  While  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  we  are  still  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
for  we  believe  that  our  future  is  bri^t 
When  we  think  about  our  future,  we 
feel  aroused  and  happy  and  energetic 
because  we  know  clearly  what  we  want 
and  are  ready  to  work  hard  to  bring 
that  about.  We  are  unified  in  our 
postwar  goal  of  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years  you  will  find  the  Chinese  devot¬ 
ing  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  its 
realization. 

Our  trip  toward  that  goal  can  be 
relatively  easy  or  difficult.  It  will  be 
easy  if  you,  as  a  friend,  give  us  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  Will  that  helping  hand  be 
forthcoming?  I  leave  this  question 
for  your  sympathic  consideration. 


Liberal  Arts  Education  in  the 

Postwar  World 


By  GUY  E. 

INCE  the  passage  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  by  the 
Congress  on  September  16,  1940, 
the  time  the  colleges  first  felt  the  full 
impact  of  World  War  II,  not  a  single 
accredited  standard  four-year  liberal 
arts  college  or  university  has  been 
closed.  This  is  a  noteworthy  fact. 

Many  prophets  of  gloom  and  other 
philosophers,  columnists  and  orators 
have  been  writing  and  speaking  for  the 
past  three  years  about  the  frailty  of 
the  four-year  college.  Some  have  ad¬ 
duced  statistics  on  the  subject.  An 
analysis  of  these  statistics  shows  that 
of  the  fifty,  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have  succumbed 
or  been  discontinued  temporarily,  the 
most  are  junior  colleges  or  professional 
jt  ji 

It  may  seem  like  ^'carrying  coal*  to 
Neu!ca$tle”  to  introduce  Dr.  Snavely  to 
our  readers.  The  record  of  his  brilliant 
and  varied  career  reads  like  an  Horatio 
Alger  success  story.  Professor  of  French 
and  Registrar  at  Allegheny  College,  where 
he  was  so  popular  with  the  students  -  and 
/  was  one  of  the  admiring  throng  -  that 
he  was  invited  to  membership  in  the  fra¬ 
ternity  by  the  local  chapter  of  Phi  Oamma 
Delta.  Director  of  the  Southern  Division 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  during  World 
War  /,  Dean  of  Converse  College  in  South 
Carolina,  for  nearly  two  decades  President 
of  Birmingham  Southern  College,  and  now 
Executive  Director  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges;  honored  by  colleges 
and  universities,  by  scientific  associations 
and  academic  clubs,  distinguished  author 
and  editor,  -  who  but  Ouy  Everett  Snavely 
would  be  invited  to  write  an  article  on 
"The  Liberal  Arts  College  in  the  Postwar 
World  r 


SNAVELY 

schools.  Only  a  handful  of  the  latter 
are  first-class  ones ;  these  are  located  in 
rural  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  high- 
grade  law  schools  connected  with  state 
universities  temporarily  suspended 
will  open,  probably  with  larger  enroll¬ 
ment,  immediately  after  the  War. 

In  Part  III  of  the  1942-43  Educa¬ 
tional  Directory  issued  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  are  listed 
1746  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
They  include  professional  and  tech¬ 
nological  schools,  junior  collies  and 
normal  schools.  Of  these,  there  are 
579  accredited  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges,  including  independent  col¬ 
leges  and  those  which  are  component 
parts  of  the  universities.  A  college  or 
university  on  the  approved  list  of  a 
regional  acrediting  agency,  like  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  is  generally  recog- 
nied  as  a  standard  A  grade  institution. 

In  the  fall  of  1942  the  outlook  for 
the  liberal  arts  college  was  really 
gloomy.  Negotiations  for  utilization 
of  the  colleges  for  training  of  commis¬ 
sioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
by  the  Army  were  temporarily  discon¬ 
tinued.  Facing  an  early  decided  drop 
in  enrollment  of  men  students,  the  col¬ 
leges  were  bound  to  be  greatly  ovei^ 
staffed  in  spite  of  the  departure  of 
many  faculty  members  for  service  in 
the  armed  forces  or  in  war  industries. 

In  order  to  assist  the  situation,  the 
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Auociation  of  American  Colleges  set 
up  a  Commission  on  Wartime  Place¬ 
ment  of  Collie  Faculties.  A  central 
clearing  house  in  New  York  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  branch  offices  in  strategi¬ 
cally  located  universities  in  the  thir¬ 
teen  Civil  Service  Districts.  Some 
7,000  persons  registered.  Quite  a  few 
were  placed  in  industry,  war  service 
organizations  and  in  other  colleges 
which  early  had  received  military 
units  for  training. 

However,  before  the  placement  ma¬ 
chinery  was  well  under  way,  the  Army 
and  Navy  announced  their  A-12  and 
V-12  and  similar  programs  which 
would  require  the  usage  of  all  college 
campuses  with  competent  facilities. 
Some  500  colleges  met  the  require¬ 
ments.  Thus  all  were  chosen  except 
the  women’s  colleges  and  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  others  with  very  limited  or  no 
housing  facilities.  To  a  few  of  the 
larger  women’s  colleges,  like  Smith 
and  Hunter,  were  assigned  units  of 
WAVES  for  training. 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  able  to  develop  their 
plans  for  usage  of  the  colleges.  Both 
training  programs  require  courses 
which  can  be  taught  by  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  faculties.  Obviously,  there  is  a 
shift  of  emphasis  to  certain  courses 
like  English,  history,  methematics  and 
physics.  Fortunately,  many  highly 
trained  and  experienced  professors 
were  able  to  “brush  up”  in  refresher 
courses  so  as  to  shift  from  teaching 
such  courses  as  philosophy  and  art  to 
instructing  in  French,  mathematics  or 
some  other  crowded  course  for  “the 
duration.”  With  these  readustments, 
the  Association’s  Commission  found  it 
unnecessary  to  continue  its  activities 
after  August,  1943. 


As  was  to  be  expected,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  men  in  colleges  in  the  fall  of 
1943  dropped  to  about  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the  year 
1940-41.  All  able-bodied  men  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  being  in¬ 
ducted  into  military  service.  The  re¬ 
maining  men  going  to  college  are  boys 
under  eighteen,  those  not  accepted  in 
the  armed  forces  because  of  physical 
defects  and  those  deferred  for  specific 
training  in  professional  courses. 

In  spite  of  this  drop  in  enrollment 
of  men  of  civilian  status,  the  total  en¬ 
rollment  including  units  assigned  to 
colleges  by  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
probably  higher  than  any  previous 
year.  There  seems  to  be  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  of  coll^  women. 
This  is  true  in  the  co-educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  particularly  so  in  the 
colleges  for  women  only. 

There  was  felt  in  some  quarters  that 
the  enrollment  of  the  college  women 
would  be  lower,  rather  than  higher,  for 
the  present  college  year  because  of  the 
large  numbers  going  into  the  armed 
forces  and  into  industry.  Then  too, 
it  seems  that  more  young  women  than 
usual  are  getting  married,  especially 
to  young  men  going  into  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Doubtless,  daughters  in  families 
which  are  making  higher  wages  than 
previously  and  which  they  are  now  not 
able  to  spend,  are  reaping  the  advan¬ 
tage. 

Unfair  is  the  criticism  that  the  col¬ 
leges  need  tremendous  revitalization. 
The  statistics  just  presented  indicate 
great  vitality.  The  vitality  of  the  col¬ 
lege  is  further  attested  to  by  the  anx¬ 
ious  interest  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
finally  exhibited  in  their  desire  to 
utilize  them  to  the  utmost. 

Like  every  other  agency  under  hu- 
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man  direction,  the  colics  are  subject 
to  improvement.  During  the  war  and 
particularly  in  the  transition  period 
frwn  the  time  shooting  ceases  until  the 
men  are  demobilized  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  colleges  will  continue  to 
have  some  rude  shocks.  They  will 
continue  to  emerge  from  the  false  im¬ 
pression  given  by  unfair  and  undue 
publicity  on  certain  extra-curricular 
activities,  like  inteiMSollegiate  football. 

College  administrators  and  all 
friends  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition 
will  have  cause  for  greater  concern 
immediately  after  hostilities  have 
ceased.  In  President  Roosevelt’s  re¬ 
cent  message  to  the  Congress,  he  urged 
the  appropriation  of  a  billion  dollars 
for  the  further  education  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  w^ose  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  interrupted  by  their 
militarj’  service.  A  grateful  people 
will  approve  this  proposal.  For  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  at  laige,  as  well 
as  in  justice  to  the  men  and  women  in¬ 
volved,  the  country  should  be  favorable 
toward  giving  opportunities  for  fur¬ 
ther  education  to  those  who  gave  up 
their  schooling  for  the  war. 

Assuming  that  demobilization  will 
drag  on  through  some  months,  veterans 
in  large  numbers  and  the  normal  en¬ 
rollment  of  high  school  graduates  will 
crowd  the  college  campuses.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  priceless  features  of 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  will  be  lost 
or  tarnished  in  this  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  the 
“golden  personalities”  needed  as  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  faculties;  the  dormitories 
and  other  building  facilities  will  be 
greatly  taxed ;  mostly  to  be  feared  will 
be  the  tendency  to  lower  standards. 

During  World  War  I,  the  colleges 
were  in  a  worse  fix  than  they  have  been 


in  this  war  until  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  was  established  among 
the  colleges  and  universities.  After 
that  war,  collie  enrollments  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  enrollments 
in  some  state  universities  were  doubled 
immediately.  One  or  two  well-known 
ones  in  the  Middlewest  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  assimilate  such  in¬ 
creases  in  the  freshmen  classes  so  they 
set  up  a  special  type  of  college  for  those 
who  were  not  able  to  maintain  the 
standard  pace — in  collie  parlance, 
“the  dumb  bunnies.” 

In  anticipatimi  of  the  problems  that 
would  inevitably  arise  after  World 
War  II,  the  Association  of  American 
Collies  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  29,  1942 
adopted  unanimously  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas  the  vigor  and  continuity  of 
liberal  education  are  important  to  the 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation, 
be  it  resolved  that  a  commission  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  be  im¬ 
mediately  appointed  to  keep  continuous¬ 
ly  before  the  American  people  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  maintaining  literal  education 
during  and  after  the  war. 

A  Commission  on  Liberal  Educa¬ 
tion  of  some  fifteen  members  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  Commission  included 
representatives  from  all  types  of  col¬ 
leges — large  and  small,  independent 
and  state  supported,  men’s,  women’s 
and  co-educational — with  representa¬ 
tion  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

A  few  months  after  appointment 
the  Commission  held  a  conference  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  to  which  were 
invited  some  fifteen  other  persons  who 
were  known  to  be  writing  or  planning 
to  write  books  and  articles  in  the  field 
of  liberal  education.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  conference  would  contribute  to 
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further  clarification  of  thinking  on  the 
future  of  liberal  education  and  would 
“lead  to  more  effective  writing  to  make 
the  American  public  more  conscious  of 
its  great  stake  in  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges.” 

The  Princeton  conference  was  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation.  Since  that  time 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  made  a 
grant  of  $5,000  each  to  Professor 
Mark  Van  Doren  of  Columbia  Univei^ 
sity  and  President  William  H.  Cowley 
of  Hamilton  College  for  the  writing 
of  books  on  liberal  education.  Profes¬ 
sor  Van  Doren’s  book  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  and  has  stimulated  wide  com¬ 
ment. 

President  James  P.  Baxter,  III,  of 
Williams  College,  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Commission,  reported  on 
the  Princeton  conference: 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  was 
devoted  to  the  forming  of  the  concept  of 
a  properly  educated  man  or  woman : 
what  skills,  what  kinds  of  knowledge, 
what  attitudes  are  to  be  developed.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  less  agreement  as  to  at¬ 
titudes,  habits  and  appreciations,  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  a  good 
basis  for  a  definition  of  an  educated  man 
or  woman  would  be  that  of  a  person 
well  informed,  able  to  express  himself 
well  and  rationally,  appreciative  of  what 
the  arts  and  the  works  of  imagination  re¬ 
veal,  and  liberal  in  outlook. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  a  report  on  the  “Postwar  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Liberal  Education.”  This 
report  approved  by  the  Commission, 
was  published  in  the  May,  1943  issue 
of  the  Association  of  Amxkican 
Colleges  Bulletin. 

A  summary  of  the  report  was  sent 
to  about  a  thousand  newpapers  and 
individuals :  senators,  congressmen. 


others  in  public  life,  columnists  and  <1 
other  writers.  Some  6,000  copies  of 
the  report  have  been  sold  to  college  ■ 
faculties  who  are  making  further  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  subject.  The  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  translated  the  report 
into  Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  cir¬ 
culation  among  our  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  in  Central  and  South  America. 

For  the  returned  members  of  the 
armed  forces  particularly,  there  will 
necessarily  be  some  changes  in  edu¬ 
cational  procedure.  Aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  should  be  used  rather 
than  the  usual  administrative  proce¬ 
dures.  The  study  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  and  maturity  accumulated  in  the 
service  must  be  reckoned  with.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  individual 
differences  among  the  college  students 
of  the  future. 

There  will  be  needed  better  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  with  less  stress  on  lec¬ 
tures.  There  will  be  more  reading  of 
primary  source  material  than  slavish  ■ 
I)eru8al  of  assigned  textbooks.  More 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  better  teach¬ 
ing  rather  than  to  faculty  research  for 
those  engaged  primarily  in  teaching 
undergraduates.  Achievement  and 
comprehensive  examintions  will  take 
the  place  of  those  of  the  traditional 
sort  which  permit  students  to  repro¬ 
duce  what  the  instructor  had  “talked 
into  the  notebook.” 

To  make  the  instruction  effective 
there  will  be  needed  wise  counselling  j 
on  the  part  of  faculty  and  other  college 
oflScers. 

There  seems  to  be  universal  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  collies  to  ac-  ^ 
cept  the  records  that  are  being  accumih  I 
lated  by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

The  colleges  have  agreed  not  to  alloir  .  | 
blanket  college  credit  for  militaiy  J 
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service.  The  consensus  is  that  it  will 
be  wise  and  just  to  supplement  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  men  on  file  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  with  achievement  and 
aptitude  tests. 

The  observations  made  for  the  re¬ 
turning  soldier  and  sailor  will  be  just 
as  applicable  to  women  whose  college 
education  has  been  interrupted  by 
military  service  or  work  in  industry. 
On  the  other  hand  great  increase  in  en- 
lollement  in  colleges  of  women  stu¬ 
dents  makes  possible  the  carrying  on 
of  the  liberal  arts  tradition  by  them, 
while  their  elder  sisters  and  physically 
fit  brothers  over  the  age  of  18  are  fully 
engaged  in  the  war  effort. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  liberally  educated 
person.  Fortunately  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  how  one  can  attain 
such  a  status.  It  is  always  in  order 
for  colleges  continually  to  make  experi¬ 
mentation. 

The  Association’s  Commission  did 
give  general  approval  to  the  following 
list  of  skills  and  abilities  that  would 
seem  most  important  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  liberal  education: 

a.  To  speak  one’s  own  language  cor¬ 
rectly  and  effectively ;  to  read  significant 
documents  with  comprehension  and  to 
write  clearly. 

b.  To  use  at  least  one  other  language 
with  facility. 

c.  To  recognize  and  organize  facts  of 
different  types,  and  to  interpret  them 
coherently. 

d.  To  understand  and  appreciate 
peat  documents  of  art,  morals,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  evaluate  them  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  wisdom. 

e.  To  use  intelligently  and  with  a 
sense  of  workmanship  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tools  and  techniques  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

f.  To  live  with  others,  with  imagina¬ 
tive  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 


to  work  with  them  cooperatively  and 
justly. 

They  agreed  also  that  the  subject 
matter  of  a  liberal  education  would  in¬ 
clude  as  most  important  the  following 
areas  of  knowledge : 

a.  The  world  of  nature — the  data, 
methods  and  achievements  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  sciences,  the  historical 
development  of  these  sciences,  their  tech¬ 
nological  value,  and  the  philosophy  of 
science. 

b.  Human  society  and  man’s  inter¬ 
related  social,  political  and  economic  in¬ 
stitutions — ^their  historical  development, 
underlying  principles  and  respective  val¬ 
ues  for  human  life. 

c.  American  civilization  and  its 
European  background  —  its  historical 
origin,  its  relationship  to  European  cul¬ 
ture,  its  own  distinctive  character  and 
contemporary  tendencies. 

d.  Other  cultures — ^primitive  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  oriental  and  occidental,  and 
their  significance. 

e.  The  arts  and  crafts — man’s  artisti- 
cal  achievements  in  their  historical  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  mediums  and  form  of  artis¬ 
tic  expression,  past  and  present. 

f.  Man  himself — as  a  biological,  psy¬ 
chological,  moral  and  spiritual  b«ing; 
and  as  a  member  of  a  family  and  of  a 
local,  national  and  inter-national  com¬ 
munity. 

g.  Man’s  attempt,  through  the  ages, 
to  understand  (in  art  and  literature, 
philosophy  and  religion)  what  life  means 
and  how  to  be  a  responsible  and  useful 
human  being. 

After  one  has  accumulated  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  areas 
just  mentioned  and  has  developed  the 
skills  and  abilities  recommended,  he 
needs  to  have  them  all  suflBciently  or¬ 
ganized  so  that  they  can  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  in  the  unfolding  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  his  own  life. 

The  purpose  of  liberal  education 
should  be  to  help  individuals  “to  grow 
in  self-mastery  and  personal  depth,  to 
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develop  wider  and  deeper  apprecia¬ 
tions,  to  acquire  an  enthusiasm  for 
hard  work,  to  love  good  talk  and  good 
books,  to  delight  in  the  adventures  of 
intellectual  curiosity,  to  become  fair- 
minded,  o^n-minded  and  generous  in 
all  their  human  responses.  It  should 
also  help  them  to  become  responsible 
members  of  a  democratic  society  .  .  . 
The  education  of  the  free  citizen  is,  in 
the  first  and  largest  sense,  an  education 
for  both  personal  liberty  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Some  lessons  will  be  learned  from 
the  training  given  the  Army  and  Navy 
units  by  the  colleges  during  the  war. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  improvement  in  the  method  of 
teaching  languages.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  the  writer  introduced  with  suc¬ 
cess,  phonograph  records  in  teaching 
French  at  Allegheny  College.  Greater 
success  is  evident  now  because  of  the 
allocation  of  much  more  time  to  one 
subject  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
curriculum  arrangements  in  the  usual 
college  program. 

Acceleration  has  been  necessary  for 
the  war  effort.  For  the  mature  and 
imusually  bright  student  acceleration 
will  probably  be  in  order  in  the  future. 
For  the  majority  of  the  liberal  arts 
students  the  need  for  maturation  will 


make  unwise  an  accelerated  progran. 

In  the  postwar  world,  doubtless 
there  will  be  a  return  of  emphasis  on 
certain  subjects  like  mathematics  and 
the  foreign  languages.  Better  meth¬ 
ods  will  be  evolved  for  teaching  history 
and  the  social  sciences. 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  postwar 
world  will  be  playing  the  fullest  role 
in  winning  the  peace.  Universal  ac¬ 
claim  is  accorded  for  the  remarkaWy 
quick  response  to  the  needs  of  training 
for  winning  the  war.  College  men 
and  women  must  be  made  to  realizs 
that  they  are  in  a  better  position  to 
take  their  rightful  places  in  relation  to 
public  affairs.  No  longer  must  the 
noisy  minority  and  the  rowdy  demigod 
be  allowed  to  control  the  life,  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Firm  statesmanship  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  liberal  education  will  be  needed 
greatly  in  the  immediate  future.  From 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  come  the 
leaders  who  evolved  and  the  later  ones 
who  have  kept  vigorous  the  American 
ideals  of  our  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  From  them  also  have  come 
the  other  leaders  of  our  remarkable  ad¬ 
vance  in  cultural  and  material  prog¬ 
ress. 


“Many  schemes  of  social  betterment  have  been  proposed 
in  the  hope  of  producing  an  ideal  commonwealth  with  the 
widest  diffusion  of  justice,  freedom,  and  security.  None 
of  these  utopian  plans  has  proved  to  be  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion.  They  are  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  some  but  not 
to  all.  If  we  will  give  it  a  chance,  the  Christian  dem¬ 
ocracy  ....  will  blot  out  false  distinctions  and  triumph  over 
personal  enmity  and  racial  prejudice.” 


— Lucius  H.  Bugbee 


Inflation  in  the  Postwar  World 

By  ROLLIN  G.  THOMAS 


IT  is  not  enough  that  we  win  the  tries.  We  therefore  have  an  interest 
war.  It  is  equally  important  that  both  from  the  standpoint  of  ourselves 
we  win  the  peace.  Our  successful  and  the  world  at  large  in  the  economic 
accomplishment  of  the  first  goal  now  prosperity  of  the  United  States  after 
seems  assured  even  though  the  final  the  war. 

date  of  victory  cannot  be  forecast.  Two  closely  related  postwar  eco- 
There  yet  remains  some  uncertainty  as  nomic  problems  confront  the  United 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  win  the  States.  First  there  is  the  possibility 
peace.  The  Moscow  agreement  indi-  of  a  business  depression  arising  from 
cated  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  Big  the  stoppage  of  government  purchases 
Three  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  of  military  supplies.  With  such  pur¬ 
chases  amounting  to  over  80  billion 
dollars  annually  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  can  readily  be  seen.  The  sec¬ 
ond  problem  is  the  possibility  that  a 
sharp  inflationary  and  disruptive  price 
boom  may  develop  after  the  war. 
These  two  problems  are  closely  inter¬ 
related.  If  we  fail  to  accomplish  the 
reconversion  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
economy  smoothly  and  without  severe 
unemployment  and  if  there  results  a 
period  of  prolonged  depression  and  in¬ 
dustrial  stagnation,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
a  dangerous  inflation.  The  excessive 
purchasing  power  which  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  consumers’  hands  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  would  then  be  dissipated 
in  offsetting  the  decline  in  incomes 
growing  out  of  unemployment.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  reconversion  to 
a  peace-time  economy  occur  swiftly 
and  with  relatively  small  imemploy- 
ment  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
a  powerful  inflationary  movement  of 
prices  may  appear.  To  evaluate  the 
prospects  of  postwar  inflation,  there- 
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earned  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Author  of  "Our  Modem 
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fore,  requires  some  preliminary  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  industrial  re¬ 
conversion.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast  with  certainty  the 
outlines  of  the  reconversion  process  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  One  can  only  take  note 
of  some  of  the  considerations  which 
bear  upon  the  probable  outcome. 

Pessimists,  profoundly  disturbed  by 
the  prospective  problems  of  postwar 
reconversion,  are  persuaded  that  seri¬ 
ous  unemployement  must  inevitably 
result.  This  conclusion  is  based  in 
part  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  war  purchases  which  now 
equal  about  one-half  of  all  the  goods 
and  services  produced  by  our  economic 
system.  Also  the  pessimists  are  influ¬ 
enced  in  part  by  the  knowledge  that 
conversion  of  American  industry  to 
the  war  program  was  a  long  and  trying 
process  which  even  now,  after  two 
years  of  war,  is  still  imperfectly  ac¬ 
complished.  Such  persons  expect  the 
millions  of  workers  now  engaged  in 
providing  war  materials  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  creating  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  will  eclipse  anything 
known  during  the  years  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Such  views  are  gloomy 
indeed.  Were  they  to  become  realities 
in  the  postwar  world  we  need  have  no 
worries  about  inflation. 

There  are,  however,  good  grounds 
for  rejecting  the  dismal  views  of  the 
extreme  pessimists.  First,  experience 
of  World  War  I  is  encouraging.  While 
the  cancellation  of  war  contracts 
caused  a  temporary  recession  in  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  employment,  by 
March,  1919,  four  months  after  the 
armistice,  a  cyclical  expansion  was 
well  under  way  which  continued 
throughout  the  demobilization  period 
and  ended  only  in  the  collapse  of  1920. 


It  would  be  foolish  to  except  an  exact 
duplication  of  the  postwar  experience 
of  1919-1920  after  this  war.  The  dis¬ 
locations  in  our  economic  life  have 
been  much  greater  during  this  war, 
due  in  part  to  its  greater  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  in  part  to  the  greater  magni¬ 
tude  of  our  war  effort  today  in  com¬ 
parison  to  that  of  1918.  Nevertheless 
the  experience  of  the  1919-1920  pe¬ 
riod  gives  encouraging  evidence  of  the 
rapid  recuperative  powers  of  private 
industry  in  an  environment  of  general 
postwar  optimism.  Yet  another  cause 
for  optimism  in  respect  to  the  problem 
of  reconversion  to  civilian  production 
after  the  war  lies  in  the  distinct  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  war  in  Europe  may  end 
before  the  war  ends  in  the  Pacific. 
This  would  permit  a  tapering  off  of 
war  production  and  some  reconversion 
while  a  gradual  demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces  is  taking  place. 

The  problem  of  conversion  to  a 
peace  economy  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  normal  products  of  many  in- 
•  dustries  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  goods  produced  for  the  government 
during  the  war.  This  is  true  of  the 
producers  of  foods,  clothing,  shoes,  and 
a  multitude  of  personal  consumption 
items.  For  such  industries  the  war’s 
end  will  create  no  serious  reconversion 
problems.  Of  the  total  civilian  labor 
force  of  55  millions  in  July,  1943, 
12.1  millions  were  in  agriculture,  4.4 
millions  were  in  transport,  fuel,  and 
public  utility  industries,  4.1  millions 
were  in  food  and  clothing  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  10.6  millions  were  in  trading 
and  service  occupations.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  about  31  million 
civilian  workers  out  of  55  millions  are 
in  industries  or  trades  where  recon¬ 
version  problems  will  be  small.  On 
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the  other  hand  15  milliona  employed  in 
inanitions  and  metal  trades  and  the  1.7 
millions  employed  in  governmental 
war  agencies  will  clearly  be  confronted 
by  the  possibility  of  unemployment  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  unlikely  that 
serious  conversion  problems  will  arise 
in  steel,  foundry,  and  chemical  indus¬ 
tries  for  they  can  easily  switch  their 
products  to  supply  civilian  require¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  the  industrial  users  of 
such  products  are  prepared  to  use  them 
in  the  making  of  civilian  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Even  automobile,  re¬ 
frigerator,  radio,  furniture,  and  other 
manufacturers  will  be  confronted  with 
a  vastly  simpler  problem  of  reestablish¬ 
ing  production  than  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pected.  Switching  from  peace  to  war 
goods  presented  serious  technical  prob¬ 
lems  which  will  be  absent  in  the  return 
to  the  production  of  civilian  goods,  for 
management  has  the  “know  how”  need¬ 
ed  for  the  swift  return  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  customary  products.  The 
act  of  conversion  to  civilian  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  speeded  by  the  certain 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  purchasing  power  available  to 
consumers  to  implement  their  long- 
deferred  demands.  This  purchasing 
power  will  be  fortified  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  available  to 
those  who  may  temporarily  lose  their 
jobs  during  the  change-over  period, 
and  by  the  almost  certain  discharge 
benefits  of  bonuses  paid  to  service  men. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  factors 
there  remain  on  the  darker  side  of  the 
postwar  employment  picture  the  indus¬ 
tries  developed  for  special  war  work 
which  have  no  substantial  prospects  of 
postwar  use.  Shipyards,  power  mak¬ 
ing  and  shell  loading  plants  and  the 
vastly  expanded  airplane  industry  fall 
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into  this  category.  The  transfer  and 
reemployment  of  workers  in  such  ^ 

plants  will  present  a  major  problem.  j 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  these  de¬ 
pressed  spots  will  prevent  a  general 
return  of  economic  activity  on  a  peace¬ 
time  basis.  Generally  speaking,  th^, 
the  prospects  are  good  for  a  reasonably 
swift  conversion  from  a  war  to  a  peace¬ 
time  economy. 

Should  the  hopes  of  a  swift  convert 
sion  actually  materialize,  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  development  of  a  sharp  in¬ 
flationary  movement  of  prices  after  the 
the  war  will  be  substantial.  There  will 
exist  at  the  war’s  end  a  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  consumer  buying  power.  If 
it  is  not  largely  wiped  out  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  unemployment,  this 
may  constitute  a  real  threat  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  postwar  price  level.  This 
is  especially  probable  because  the  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  the  war  and  the 
promise  of  postwar  cooperation  among 
the  United  Nations  for  preservation  of 
the  peace  will  create  a  spirit  of  optim¬ 
ism  and  provide  a  psychological  lift 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  per¬ 
iod  of  business  expansion.  Incident¬ 
ally,  such  an  inflationary  spirit,  should 
it  catch  hold,  would  in  turn  go  a  great 
way  to  dispel  the  prospects  of  severe 
and  prolonged  unemployment  immed¬ 
iately  after  hostilities  are  ended. 

The  dangers  of  price  inflation  to  the 
economic  life  of  a  nation  are  rather 
generally  recognized.  Individuals  with 
lagging  incomes  and  those  holding  sav¬ 
ings  deposits,  annuities,  and  govern¬ 
ment  savings  bonds  find  it  easy  to  vis¬ 
ualize  the  disaster  which  sharp  price 
inflation  will  visit  upon  their  personal 
fortunes.  For  example,  should  the 
price  level  of  the  United  States  rise 
during  the  postwar  period  by  as  much 
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as  33%  per  cent,  not  excessive  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  movement  of  prices  af¬ 
ter  the  First  World  War,  a  loss  of  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  12  billion  dollars  would 
be  imposed  upon  the  holders  of  war 
savings  bonds  and  savings  deposits 
alone.  A  second  and  equally  serious 
consequence  of  severe  price  inflation 
lies  in  the  certainty  that  a  collapse  in 
business  and  employment  will  follow. 
One  of  the  lessons  of  history  is  the  un¬ 
failing  appearance  of  economic  crisis, 
collapse,  and  depression  after  periods 
of  inflation.  We  have  good  reasons 
for  wishing  to  avoid  such  a  collapse. 
Coming  so  soon  after  the  war  not  only 
might  it  usher  in  a  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  stagnation  reminiscent 
of  the  1930’s  but  also  it  might  dim  con¬ 
siderably  the  high  hopes  for  a  better 
world  by  inducing  widespread  social 
and  political  collapse  in  countries  only 
partially  recovered  from  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  long  war.  At  home  the 
national  debt  of  something  over  200 
billion  dollars,  tolerable  at  present 
price  levels  and  with  a  high  level  of 
national  income  and  employment, 
would  become  excessively  burdensome 
during  severe  depression.  This  is  an 
added  reason  for  avoiding  extreme 
postwar  inflation  and  subsequent  de¬ 
pression  if  at  all  possible. 

Price  inflation  results  when  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  being  currently  spent 
exceeds  the  supply  of  goods  currently 
available  for  purchase.  Such  a  situ¬ 
ation  develo|)8  during  the  upswing  of 
business  which  characterizes  a  cyclical 
boom  and  arises  out  of  the  expansion  of 
credit  resulting  from  borrowingby busi¬ 
ness  firms.  Such  an  expansion, however, 
is  not  peculiar  to  postwar  times  al¬ 
though  it  may  contribute  to  postwar 
inflation.  Our  interest  here  is  mainly 


in  those  developments  arising  directly 
out  of  the  war  which  tend  to  cause 
price  inflation.  For  this  reason  our 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  exam- 
ination  of  inflationary  conditions  ^ 
which  may  help  to  generate  a  boom  and  *  jJ 

price  inflation  rather  than  to  the  cum- 
ulative  inflationary  forces  operating  in  ■  -1 
the  business  world  once  the  boom  is  un-  | 
der  way.  If  the  postwar  period  finds  .  \  | 
consumers  spending  their  money  at  a  *  ^ 
rate  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  available 
goods,  prices  will  rise  and  conditions 
leading  to  a  general  inflationary  boom 
will  appear.  We  may  therefore  prop¬ 
erly  inquire  into  the  prospect  of  such 
excessive  consumers’  spending  after 
the  war  is  ended. 


The  end  of  the  war  will  find  us  with 
a  very  sizeable  back-log  of  unsatisfied 
demand  for  consumers’  goods.  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  refrigerators,  and  radios,  to 
mention  but  a  few  of  many  important 
commodities  will  be  worn  out.  New 
houses  will  be  needed  to  shelter  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  family  units.  These 
consumer  shortages  are  expected  to  ex¬ 
ert  a  powerful  influence  upon  postwar 
markets.  An  enormous  carryover  of 
cash  and  bank  deposits  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  to  implement 
these  accumulated  demands.  These 
funds  have  accumulated  because  con¬ 
sumers  have  found  it  impossible  or  un¬ 
desirable  to  spend  all  of  their  incomes 
during  the  war  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  unwilling  to  invest  all  of 
their  savings  in  war  bonds.  During 
1042  and  1043  consumers’  holdings  of 
cash  and  bank  deposits  increased  by 
about  24  billion  dollars.  In  addition, 
at  the  end  of  1043  individual  savers 
held  about  25  billion  dollars  in  war 
savings  bonds  redeemable  in  cash  on  de¬ 
mand  60  days  after  their  purchase.' 
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Consumers,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
their  current  incomes,  now  hold  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  cash  and  potential  cash 
amounting  to  nearly  50  billion  dollars. 
Should  major  war  activity  continue 
another  year  the  volume  of  such  pur¬ 
chasing  power  might  easily  reach  76 
billion  dollars  or  more.  An  attempt 
by  consumers  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  spending,  in  addition  to  their  cur¬ 
rent  incomes,  a  substantial  part  of 
these  war-time  accumulations  might  set 
in  motion  a  disastrous  inflation  which 
would  eclipse  in  magnitude  the  post¬ 
war  boom  of  lfll9-1920. 

Although  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  cannot  be  accurately  measured, 
the  threat  of  extreme  inflation  may 
prove  to  be  somewhat  less  than  is  pop¬ 
ularly  sup}X)8ed.  Although  many  in¬ 
dividuals  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  depleted  stocks  of  dur¬ 
able  consumers’  goods  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  war,  the  actual  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  wish  must,  of  course  await 
the  resumption  of  the  production  of  civ¬ 
ilian  goods  Were  consumers  to  bid  up 
the  prices  of  these  scarce  durable  goods 
(the  nondurable  goods  such  as  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  are  less  exposed  to  such 
demand)  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hasten 
the  process,  the  consequences  on  the 
price  structure  might  be  serious.  But 
consumers  may  resist  the  payment  of 
exhorbitant  prices.  After  all,  they  have 
been  led  to  expect  an  abundance  of 
low  prices,  vastly  improved  models  of 
consumers’  goods  after  the  war.  It 
may  easily  be  that  they  will  refuse  to 
pay  excessive  prices  for  the  1942  mod¬ 
els  which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  will 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  durable  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  immediately  available. 
Moreover,  industry,  increasingly  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  maintaining  low 


prices  and  full  employment,  is  likely 
to  refrain  from  sharply  marking  up 
prices  in  the  face  of  a  temporary  shortr 
age.  Of  course  such  a  possibility  is 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  prices  are  stabilized  during 
the  war  itself.  Should  inflation  pres¬ 
sure  break  the  bounds  now  confining 
it  and  should  prices  consequently  rise 
sharply  while  the  war  is  in  progress, 
the  prospects  for  orderly  markets  and 
stable  prices  after  the  war  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Furthermore,  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  individual  wisdom  of  consumers 
and  industrialists  to  restrain  the  forces 
of  postwar  inflation.  We  may  be  as¬ 
sured  of  reasonable  success  in  avoid¬ 
ing  postwar  inflation  only  if  we  are 
prepared  to  continue  rationing  and 
price  ceilings  long  enough  to  tide  us 
over  the  immediate  shortage  period 
which  will  follow  the  war.  This,  how- . 
ever,  may  be  politically  impossible. 
Even  now  the  public  is  impatient  with 
controls  and  reluctantly  tolerates  them 
as  a  war  measure.  It  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  popular  revulsion  against 
“bureaucracy”  will  be  so  great  that 
rationing  and  price  ceilings  on  critical 
commodities  may  be  cast  into  discard 
as  soon  as  the  war  ends.  Indeed,  there 
is  grave  danger  that  they  may  lose 
much  of  their  effectiveness  while  the 
war  is  still  in  progress. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm  for  rapid  replenishment  of 
consumers’  stocks  will  have  spent  it¬ 
self  by  the  time  the  full  reconversion 
of  the  durable  consumers’  goods  indus¬ 
tries  has  been  accomplished.  By  this 
time  consumers  will  be  receiving  cur¬ 
rent  incomes  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  buy  durable  goods  at  their  normal 
prewar  rate.  Improved  methods  in 
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production  of  postwar  industry  will 
provide  increased  quantities  of  goods 
and  help  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  cur¬ 
tailed  war-time  spending.  This  will 
somewhat  improve  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  postwar  rationing  and  price 
controls  of  scarce  goods  which  may  be 
retained.  Consumers,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  find  it  possible  and 
desirable  to  retain  their  investments 
in  war  savings  bonds  and  savings  de¬ 
posits  as  protection  against  future  con¬ 
tingencies  instead  of  converting  them 
into  cash  for  immediate  spending. 
Furthermore,  they  may  even  find  it 
possible  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  holding  reserves  of  cash  of  much 
greater  size  than  they  held  before  the 
war.  iilany  persons,  from  force  of 
circumstances,  have  now  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  possession  of  substan¬ 
tial  amounts  of  cash.  Doubtless  this 
experience,  surely  a  satisfying  one  to 
the  average  harassed  householder,  will 
encourage  a  continuance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  these 
cash  balances  of  consumers  may  be¬ 
come  a  more  or  le^s  permanent  fixture 
in  many,  consumers’  lives.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  this  occurs,  the  consumers’ 
cash  accumulations  become  less  of  a 
threat  to  the  postwar  price  structure. 
It  must  be  made  entirely  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  decision  of  consumers  to 
hold  rather  than  to  spend  their  cash 
and  liquid  investments  after  the  war 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  reason¬ 
ably  orderly  and  non  inflated  price 
structure.  Should  the  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  collapse  during  the  war 
all  hope  that  consumers  will  refrain 
from  an  orgy  of  postwar  spending  will 
be  shattered. 

A  wise  postwar  fiscal  policy  by  the 
government  will  still  further  lessen  the 


inflationary  threat.  A  continuation  of i 
high  individual  income  taxes  after  the  1:, 
war  would  not  only  reduce  the  volume' 
of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  consumen,  j 
but  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  ' 
increasing  the  urgency  of  holding  cash  , 
in  reserve  rather  than  spending 
At  the  same  time  it  would  permit  the 
reduction  of  taxation  upon  business 
enterprise,  facilitating  reconversi<m 
and  expansion  of  output.  Also,  if  the 
government  would  continue  to  press 
the  sale  of  savings  bonds  after  the  war 
it  might  succeed  in  absorbing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amoimt  of  consumers’  excess 
cash  balances.  Particularly  would  this 
prove  successful  if  it  were  shown,  that 
other  proper  steps  were  being  taken  to 
avoid  price  inflation  and  that  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  were  likely  to  be  fav¬ 
orable  during  the  postwar  period.  One 
may  conclude  that  extreme  postwar 
inflation  of  prices,  while  possible,  need 
not  necessarily  develop  out  of  the  large 
volume  of  cash  and  “near  cash”  held 
by  consumers.  To  give  the  greatest  i 
possible  assurance  that  such  inflation 
will  be  avoided,  however,  requires  that 
we  enter  the  postwar  period  with  a  i 
price  structure  which  has  been  success*  I 
fully  defended  against  war-time  in¬ 
flation  and  with  a  determination  and  ' 
willingness  to  submit  to  price  control  i 
measures  during  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period.  This  should  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  sound  fiscal  policy  including 
a  fairly  high  level  of  .individual  in-  ji 
come  taxes. 

Excess  domestic  consumer  purcha^ 
ing  power  does  not  comprise  the  sole 
source  of  postwar  inflationary  pree* 
sure  upon  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  After  the  war  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  continue  our  exports  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  ravaged  by  the  war. 
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This  will  go  beyond  the  demand  for 
mere  food  and  clothing  and  will  in¬ 
clude  the  need  for  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  on  a  large  scale. 
This  will  require  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  price  system.  The  financing  of 
these  exports,  whether  by  taxation  or 
by  borrowing  from  investors’  current 
income,  need  not  present  any  particu¬ 
larly  serious  inflationary  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  float  heavy  loans  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  markets  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  for  purchases  of  American 
goods,  there  might  result  a  dangerous 
threat  to  our  price  stability  in  the  form 
of  expanded  bank  credit  offered  for  a 
scarce  supply  of  commodities. 

Finally,  we  should  all  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  to  postwar 
stability  developing  now  in  our  war^ 
time  price  structure.  Up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  1943  the  price  stabilization 
agencies  succeeded  pretty  well  in  hold¬ 
ing  prices  in  check,  in  spite  of  the  ob¬ 
structionary  tactics  of  special  pressure 
groups  intent  on  exempting  themselves 
from  price  controls.  Between  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  and  September  1943,  living 
costs  increased  on  the  average  about 
13  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  strong  in¬ 
flationary  pressure  resulting  from  in¬ 
creased  consumer  incomes  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  quantity  of  available 
consumers’  goods.  But  serious  threats 
to  the  continued  success  of  price  sta¬ 
bilization  have  emerged  during  the 
last  months  of  1943.  Congress,  faced 
with  a  general  election,  continues  to 
be  unwilling  to  impose  taxes  high 
enough  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
flationary  borrowing  by  the  Treasury 
at  the  commercial  banks.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  developed  a  determined 


drive  to  destroy  price  ceilings  on  farm 
products  so  that  “the  law  of  supply 
and  demand”  can  determine  prices  of 
farm  commodities  in  the  “natural” 
manner.  This  action  of  the  farm  bloc 
is  accompanied  by  an  insistence  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  failure  to  hold  living  costs  in 
check  justifies  its  demands  for  increas¬ 
ed  wages.  But  increased  wages  lead 
to  increased  costs  of  industrial  goods 
purchased  by  both  civilians  and  the 
government  and  provide  ample  justi¬ 
fication  for  upward  adjustment  of  price 
ceilings  and  prices  paid  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  war  supplies.  Inevitably 
the  amount  of  inflationary  borrowing 
by  the  government  will  then  be  in¬ 
creased  to  obtain  increased  funds  with 
which  to  pay  higher  prices.  Thus 
the  vicious  spiral  of  inflation  will 
come  into  full  operation  and  the  battle 
against  inflation  will  be  lost.  The 
Administration’s  proposal  to  pay  sub¬ 
sidies  to  processors  of  food  products 
in  order  that  higher  prices  may  be 
paid  to  farmers  while  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  goods  sold  to  consumers 
seems  certain  to  be  rejected  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  prospects,  therefore,  are 
that  the  spiral  of  sharp  price  inflation 
may  develop  now  while  the  war  is  in 
progress.  If  the  barriers  to  war-time 
inflation  collapse  before  the  pressure 
of  special  interest  groups  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  escape  even  more 
powerful  upward  price  movements  in 
the  postwar  period.  The  coming  of 
peace  would  give  support  to  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  inflationary  spiral  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  Consumers,  faced 
with  rapidly  rising  prices,  would  nec¬ 
essarily  hasten  to  spend  their  cash  bal¬ 
ances,  the  value  of  which  would  be 
shrinking  before  their  eyesl  Attempts 
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at  rationing  and  price  control  would 
certainly  collapse  in  the  face  of  black 
markets  and  extreme  inflation  of  prices 
with  all  of  its  evils  would  develop. 

In  conclusion,  the  prospects  for  pre¬ 
serving  an  orderly  and  reasonably  sta¬ 
ble  price  structure  after  the  war  de¬ 
pend  primarily  upon  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  anti-inflationary 
battle  is  fought  now.  Should  it  be 
lost  because  of  the  persistent  attacks  of 
pressure  groups  and  the  weak-kneed 


attitude  of  a  Congress  primarily  pre-||H 
occupied  with  the  coming  election,  we 
may  undergo  a  postwar  price  inflation 
which  will  dwarf  that  of  1919-1920. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Admin- 
istration  succeed  in  maintaining 
sonable  control  over  the  price  structure 
during  the  war  there  is  a  better  than  vSa 
even  chance  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
go  through  the  trying  postwar  period  ^ 
without  the  added  distress  of  violait  ^  ;;;1 
inflation. 


We  are  sure  that  our  concord  will  make  it  an  enduring 
peace.  We  recognize  fully  the  supreme  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  upon  us  and  all  the  United  Nations  to  make  a  peace 
which  will  command  the  good  will  of  the  world  and  banish 
war  for  many  generations.  We  have  surveyed  the  problems 
of  the  future.  We  shall  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  whose  people  are  dedicated  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  tyranny  and  slavery,  oppression  and  intolerance.  We 
will  welcome  them  as  they  may  choose  to  come  into  a  world 
family  of  democratic  nations.  We  look  to  the  day  when  all 
peoples  of  the  world  may  live  free  lives  untouched  by 
tyranny,  and  according  to  their  varying  desires  and  their 
own  consciences.  We  came  here  with  hope  and  detrmina- 
tion.  We  leave  here  friends  in  fact,  in  spirit  and  in 
purpose. 


M 

1 


— Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  Stalin 
At  Teheran,  November,  1943. 


The  Postwar  Outlook  for  Europe* 

LOUIS  J.  A.  MERCIER 


ET  US  face  facts  and  only  facts. 
If  Europe  today  is  shown  to  have 
utterly  failed,  and  if  we  failed  to 
help  Europe  after  1918,  it  must  be  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  face  facts. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  no  doubt 
boils  on  the  neck  of  Europe,  but  you 
don’t  get  boils  on  the  neck  unless  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  your  sys¬ 
tem.  And  unless  you  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  system,  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  boils. 

So  that  if  we  are  to  consider :  What 
will  happen  to  France  and  to  Europe, 
we  are  really  asked:  What  was  the 
matter  with  the  world  system,  and 
what  hope  is  there  of  improving  that 
system  ? 

Fundamentally,  I  would  suggest,  the 
matter  with  the  world  system  that  be¬ 
got  Hitler  and  Mussolini  was  that  it 
was  a  system  of  nationalistic  imperial¬ 
isms,  and  that  is  a  question  of  facts  re- 
jlt 

Louis  J.  A.  Mercier  t*  associate  professor 
of  French  and  Education  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  in¬ 
structor  in  French  Literature,  he  has 
charge  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  mod¬ 
em  languages.  Dr.  Mercier  a  scholar 
of  great  distinction.  He  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Education  in  the  field  of  modem 
languages.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French  and  of  the  Hew  England  Modem 
Ijanguage  Association.  Trained  at  Chica¬ 
go  and  Columbia,  he  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  as  teacher,  writer,  and  lecturer. 
During  World  War  I  he  served  as  interpre¬ 
ter  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force. 
Therefore,  whatever  Professor  Mercier 
writes  on  the  outlook  for  Europe  in  the 
postwar  days  will  be  read  with  thoughtful 
consideration. 


corded  in  every  world  history  book. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  picture  was 
this:  England  began  her  imperialistic 
expansion  in  the  XVI  century.  She 
knocked  out  Spain,  went  into  India 
and  came  to  this  continent  During 
the  XVII  century  she  colonized  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  the  XVIIIth  she  knock¬ 
ed  France  out  of  Canada,  the  Ohio 
valley,  most  of  India  and  went  into 
Australia.  Finally  in  the  XIXth,  af¬ 
ter  defeating  Napoleon,  she  went  into 
Africa,  and  by  the  Crimean  war,  with 
the  help  of  France,  she  kept  Russia  out 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Now  about  1860  Bismarck  b^an  to 
plan  the  unification  of  Germany  by 
Prussia.  In  1870  he  knocked  France 
out  of  her  predominant  position  on  the 
continent,  the  German  Empire  was 
founded,  and  Italy  was  also  unified. 
About  1900,  Germany  now  powerful 
under  William  II,  began  in  turn  to 
dream  of  an  empire  and  began  anew  to 
challenge  France,  which  was  expand¬ 
ing  in  North  Africa.  And  Italy  also 
began  to  yearn  for  a  slice  of  Africa. 

Here  was  the  crucial  moment  for 
France.  In  Africa,  France  had  met 
England  and  at  Fachoda  they  almost 
came  to  blows.  But  before  the  new 
menace  of  Germany,  England  and 
France  patched  up  their  differences  to 
face  the  German  threat. 

So  France  became  the  bridgehead  of 
the  British  empire  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  French  armies  be¬ 
came  the  land  defense  of  England,  as 


•  rVom  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Mercier  at  the  seneral  meeting  of  the  Annual 
Babson  Business  Conference,  Babson  Park,  Massachusetts,  November  20.  1948. 
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England  still  avoided  national  con¬ 
scription. 

Because  England  had  no  adequate 
army  in  1914,  she  could  not  furnish  an 
oflFensive  force  until  1916.  I  hapj)en 
to  know  this  from  personal  experience 
because  during  that  war  I  was  attached 
to  British  units  as  French  interpreter, 
and  took  part  in  that  first  offensive  on 
the  Somme.  In  1918  the  British  of¬ 
fensive  force  was  about  exhausted,  and 
France  had  bled  herself  white  so  that 
if  the  United  States  had  not  gone  in, 
the  first  world  war  might  have  ended 
in  a  stalemate. 

We  won.  What  then  ?  There  were 
two  possibilities.  To  keep  Germany 
helpless,  especially  by  controlling  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  keeping  her 
disarmed  and  by  exacting  reparations. 
This  is  roughly  what  France  wanted, 
and  these  are  some  of  the  things  we  are 
talking  of  doing  to  Germany  after  this 
war. 

The  second  possibility  was  to  have  a 
league  of  nations,  as  President  Wilson 
proposed,  which  would  gradually  insti¬ 
tute  a  new  set-up  of  more  friendly  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

Well,  what  happened?  What  hap¬ 
pened  is  that  we  muffed  both  chances, 
and  left  France  helpless  between  the 
surviving  and  even  strengthened  Brit¬ 
ish  empire,  and  a  Germany  convinced 
that  she  had  not  been  defeated;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  France  had  been 
so  weakened  that  the  next  time  she 
could  easily  be  crushed  and  Germany 
sweep  on  to  dominate  Europe,  and  at 
last  challenge  England’s  control  of  the 
seas  and  of  colonial  lands. 

Hitler  was  but  the  popular  incarna¬ 
tion  of  that  German  feeling,  the  boil 
sprung  from  the  national  fever,  but  be¬ 
hind  him  were  German  doctrinaires 


like  Rosenberg  ready  to  preach  the  gos- 1 
pel  of  the  master  race  and  professors 
mapping  out  the  geographic  possibili¬ 
ties  of  world  domination  as  so<hi  as 
Germany  could  break  through  to  the 
oil  of  Rumania  and  of  the  Caucasus, 
to  the  wheat  of  the  Ukraine,  and  even¬ 
tually  to  African  raw  materials. ' 

German  imperialism  would  thoai 
meet  British  imperialism  for  a  final 
showdown,  and  the  dream  of  William 
II  would  be  realized.  That  is  evident^ 
ly  what  Hitler  meant  when,  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  he  said  that  history  had 
been  settled  for  the  next  thousand 
years. 

And  there  were  many  factors  favor¬ 
ing  Hitler.  There  was  first  the  fear 
of  Bolshevism.  We  only  have  to  re¬ 
call  our  own  fear  of  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  to  understand  this.  We  must 
not  forget  that  between  the  two  world 
wars,  Russian  communism  had  pro¬ 
claimed  its  intention  of  undermining 
the  governments  of  all  countries. 
Hence  the  rise  of  Mussolini  who  also 
caught  the  dream  of  a  share  of  an  em¬ 
pire,  but  whom,  you  may  remember, 
we  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  order  in 
Italy.  Hence  too  the  rise  of  Franco 
when  communism  threatened  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  Spanish  republic.  Hence  too 
the  divided  opinion  in  France  which 
rendered  the  government  of  the  F rench 
republic  practically  helpless,  hindered 
the  necessary  preparations  for  war, 
and  broke  the  will  to  oppose  Hitler,  at 
least  among  some  of  the  intellectuals. 

Perhaps  we  can  understand  this  if 
we  think  of  what  would  happen  in  the 
United  States  if  the  communists  gain¬ 
ed  about  one-third  of  the  Senate  and 
House  membership.  There  would  im¬ 
mediately  be  a  reaction,  and  the  reao- 
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tion  would  be  denounced  by  the  leftists 
as  Fascism. 

France  came  to  that  point  when  the 
Popular  Front  came  to  power.  The 
reaction  had  come  with  Daladier  on 
the  eve  of  the  war,  so  France  was  forc¬ 
ed  into  the  war  a  divided  nation;  the 
more  surely  that  many  of  the  people 
were  tired  of  the  politicians  of  the 
French  Republic,  just  as  we  get  tired 
at  times  of  some  of  our  own  politicians, 
and  also  because  quite  a  few  intellec¬ 
tuals  had  been  against  the  regime  for 
many  years. 

There  were  still  other  factors  favoi> 
ing  Hitler.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
French  people  as  a  whole  were  and  are 
against  the  Germans,  their  hereditary 
enemy  since  1870.  And  I  know  their 
feeling  at  first  hand.  My  ovm  father 
fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
As  a  child  in  France  I  was  taught  to 
sing  songs  about  Alsace-Lorraine  as 
we  marched  into  classrooms,  and  I 
grew  up  feeling  that  I  owed  military 
service  to  France  when  she  would 
again  be  attacked  by  Germany. 

But  there  were  some  among  French 
leaders  who  had  begun  to  think  that 
France  was  foolish  to  continue  to  be 
the  battleground  and  land  defense  of 
England  versus  Germany,  and  who 
wanted  to  see  France  and  Germany 
get  together. 

They  could  also  recall  that,  when¬ 
ever  France  had  wanted  to  take  retal¬ 
iatory  or  precautionary  measures 
against  Germany,  England  had  oppos¬ 
ed  her.  They  could  also  say  that  it 
had  been  perfectly  absurd  for  France 
to  declare  war  on  Germany  because,  no 
matter  how  worthy  the  cause  of  Po¬ 
land,  since  France  could  not  help  Po¬ 
land,  and  since,  though  England  also 
had  o<Mnmitments  to  protect  Poland 


and  other  Versailles  treaty  states,  she 
had  totally  neglected  to  prepare  for 
war,  not  even  instituting  national  con¬ 
scription. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  at  that 
time  we  were  still  isolationists  and  re¬ 
mained  such  until  Japan  attacked  us. 

So  you  see  many  factors  were  work¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  Hitler  in  France,  and 
other  invaded  countries,  both  before 
and  after  the  armistice ;  and  once  Hit¬ 
ler  had  declared  war  on  Russia,  he 
could  again  pose  as  the  defender  of 
Europe  against  the  dreaded  spread  of 
communism. 

Does  this  mean  that  France  was  be¬ 
trayed  at  the  Armistice  ?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  so.  Marshall  Petain  did  not 
come  to  power  by  usurping  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  called  to  be  prime  min¬ 
ister  on  June  16,  1940  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Republic,  a  fact 
which  his  opponents  have  tried  to  have 
us  foi^et.  Petain  was  called  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  be¬ 
cause,  known  as  the  Saviour  of  Ver^ 
dun,  he  had  the  respect  of  the  French 
people  and  could  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  asking  for  an  armistice. 

He  did  so  the  same  day.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  reached  the  center  of  France, 
the  Maginot  line  armies  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  the  English  who  had  never 
had  more  than  ten  divisions  in  France, 
had  been  evacuated  the  day  before. 
The  Germans  with  their  stukas  w«e 
peppering  the  roads  of  F ranee  crowded 
with  refugees,  and  the  French  had  no 
adequate  tanks  or  aviation  to  oppose  the 
blitzkrieg.  They  should  have  retired 
to  Africa,  we  are  told.  That  is  easily 
said,  but  where  could  the  French  have 
got  the  armament  to  fight  on  in  Africa 
when  even  England  had  none  left  and 
we  were  still  neutral?  On  July  10, 
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1940,  by  669  votes  against  80,  the 
French  National  Assembly,  that  is  a 
joint  meeting  held  at  Bordeaux  of  the 
French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  commissioned  Marshall  Petain  to 
work  out  a  new  constitution  for  the 
French  state  to  be  submitted  later  to 
the  approval  of  the  French  people.  The 
Marshall  was  thus  given  the  task  by  a 
national  assembly  of  setting  up  an 
emei^ncy  government;  and  that  is 
another  fact  which  is  never  recalled. 
Yet  that  fact  meant  that  Petain  really 
represented  the  legal  government  of 
France,  the  continuation  of  French 
sovereignty.  Because  of  this,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  sent  him  Admiral 
Leahy  as  our  ambassador.  Because  of 
this,  too,  French  administrators  in  the 
colonies  and  most  of  the  French  army 
and  navy  officers  outside  of  France  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  Petain,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  being  faithful  to  Petain, 
they  considered  that  they  were  faithful 
to  France,  a  France  forced  by  its  de¬ 
feat  to  sign  an  armistice. 

It  was  easy  for  any  one  outside  of 
France  to  say  that  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  armistice,  but  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  in  France  had  signed  an  arm¬ 
istice.  It  had  to  stand  by  its  signa¬ 
ture,  or  call  it  a  scrap  of  paper.  And 
to  call  a  signature  a  scrap  of  paper  is 
what  we  had  denounced  Germany  for 
doing. 

Jkly  conclusion  then  is  that  old  Mar¬ 
shall  Petain  was  made  the  goat  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Third  French  Republic, 
and  that  France  herself  turned  out  to 
be  the  goat  of  the  imperialistic  set-up 
which  led  to  the  two  world  wars. 

What  then  about  the  morrow  of  the 
war?  Well,  on  the  morrow  of  the  war, 
we  shall  be  living  in  a  new  world,  a 
very  small  world  because  of  aviation. 


with  oil  the  one  great  need  for  power, 
with  a  huge  American  navy  and  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  and  air  fleets.  If  we 
wanted  world  empire  we  could  have  it, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  Eng¬ 
land  is  now  as  helpless  without  us  as 
France  is.  Without  our  help  she 
would  have  been  defeated  as  well  as 
France.  And  without  allies  she  could 
do  nothing  against  us,  and  no  one 
would  want  to  be  her  allies  against  us 
except  Japan. 

So  that  after  Germany  and  Japan 
are  defeated,  there  will  be  only  two 
first  class  powers  left,  two  wholly  self- 
sufficient  powers,  Russia  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  because  only  Russia  and  the 
United  States  will  have  the  oil  at  home 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  a  huge  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  Later  there  may 
be  China  when  united  and  industrial¬ 
ized,  but  that  will  take  a  long  time  and 
will  require  our  help. 

And  there  will  be  two  people  al¬ 
ready  industrialized  on  whose  neck  we 
will  have  to  keep  sitting  for  fear  they 
rise  again:  Germany  and  Japan.  And 
to  sit  on  Germany’s  and  J apan’s  necks 
indefinitely  would  be  no  easy  job  for 
us.  Nor  could  England  take  care  of 
that  sitting  by  herself.  But  if  Russia 
wanted  to  sit  on  Germany’s  and  Jap¬ 
an’s  necks,  she  could  do  it  easily  be¬ 
cause  she  is  at  their  door.  And  if 
she  also  wanted  to  sit  on  the  neck  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  to  infiltrate  in¬ 
to  China,  we  and  England  would  have 
a  hard  time  to  prevent  her  from  doing 
so.  For  instance,  what  if  Russia  says 
that  she  wants  Poland,  not  to  speak  of 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  the  control  of  the  Balkans  ?  And 
yet  how  sinister  it  would  be  to  have 
had  an  unprepared  and  insufficiently 
supported  France  go  to  war  and  disas- 
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ter  to  save  Poland  from  Germany  and 
then  to  leave  Poland  at  the  mercgr  of 
Russia. 

What  is  the  solution?  Why  there 
is  no  solution  unless  the  United  States 
stands  up  in  this  crisis  and  asks  all 
concerned  to  face  the  issue  without 
hypocrisy. 

It  would  be  hypocrisy  to  have  defeat¬ 
ed  the  would-be  German  imperialism, 
only  to  set  up  an  Anglo-American  im¬ 
perialism,  controlling  the  world’s  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  especially  the  oil,  and 
exploiting  them  to  the  primary  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  few  thousand  supei>capital- 
ists  linked  together  by  cartels.  If  we 
did  set  up  such  an  imperialism,  we 
should  soon  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  communist  critique.  Moreover 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  British  and 
American  commercial  imperialisms 
would  not  come  to  clash  over  oil  once 
our  supplies  run  low,  and  over  bases 
for  our  air  fleets. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  also  be 
hypocrisy  to  have  risen  against  the 
Nazi  doctrine  that  small  nations  stood 
in  the  path  of  progress  and  had  no 
rights,  only  to  let  Russia  do  what  she 
pleased  with  Europe,  irrespective  of 
human  rights. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  what 
will  be  the  general  European  situation 
after  the  war  will  wholly  depend  on 
how  far  the  United  States  stands  up 
for  the  human  and  national  rights 
they  have  always  believed  in.  Our  on¬ 
ly  hope  is  in  a  complete  change  in  the 
world  set-up. 

I.«t  us  have  no  more  nonsense.  Let 
us  have  no  more  selfish  imperialism 
hiding  hypocritically  the  exploitation 
of  weaker  peoples  and  of  their  natural 
resources  under  the  mask  of  “taking  up 
the  white  man’s  burden.” 


Let  us  have  no  more  ruthless  and 
unethical  capitalism,  interested  only  in 
production  for  private  profit,  as  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  duty  of  a  just  distribution  of 
the  more  abundant  wealth  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  scientific  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  recognize 
that  an  atheistic  and  anti-Christian 
communism,  holding  that  the  citizen 
has  no  rights  before  the  state  would  be 
the  same  kind  of  menace  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  if  it  dominated  Europe,  as 
Nazism  would  have  been. 

Well,  you  will  say,  there  is  the  Mos¬ 
cow  conference.  By  all  means  let  us 
hail  the  Moscow  Conference  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Cordell  Hull.  That  conference 
recognizes  the  principles  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  equality  of  all  peace  loving  states 
and  commits  Russia  to  enter  a  general 
international  organization. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  brave  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  fresh  from  the  experience 
of  fighting  heroically  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  with  the  help  of  our  demo¬ 
cracy,  have  come  to  recognize  the  right 
to  independence  of  other  peoples  and 
that  Russia  has  definitely  given  up  her 
once  avowed  purpose  of  imposing  com¬ 
munism  on  the  world  ?  Let  us  fervent¬ 
ly  hope  so,  but  let  us  note  that  at  Mos¬ 
cow  nothing  was  said,  so  far  as  we 
know,  about  the  future  of  Poland  or 
about  the  wishes  of  other  small  states, 
and  that  the  Russian  people  have  no 
voice  in  such  decisions. 

So  we  are  back  to  the  question  of 
standing  by  our  principles  of  justice 
to  all.  Fortunately  we  have  just  been 
given  the  most  powerful  statement  pos¬ 
sible  of  those  principles,  namely  the 
Declaration  on  a  Just  Peace  signed  by 
Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant  lead¬ 
ers  and  released  on  October  7,  1943. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  document  that  has  been  signed 
on  this  continent  since  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  joint  declaration  on 
American  soil  by  representatives  of  the 
three  great  religious  groups  of  the 
Western  World;  and  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  it  constitutes  a  Declaration  of 
Mutual  De|)endence  of  All  the  Nations 
of  the  World  for  peace  through  justice 
under  their  common  God.  That  dec¬ 
laration  is  brief  but  all  inclusive. 

It  asserts  that  not  only  all  individ¬ 
uals  but  all  nations,  states,  and  inter¬ 
national  society  are  subject  to  the  mor¬ 
al  law  which  comes  from  God.  It  pro¬ 
claims  that  we  must  have  some  kind  of 
international  organization  and  an  in¬ 
ternational  declaration  of  human 
rights  applicable  to  all  peoples,  what¬ 
ever  their  race,  religion  or  color,  so  that 
the  progress  of  undeveloped,  colonial, 
or  oppressed  peoples  toward  political 
responsibility  may  become  the  object 
of  international  concern.  It  further 
asks  that  an  international  economic 
collaboration,  to  assist  all  states  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
for  their  citizens,  be  set  up  to  replace 
,  the  present  economic  monopoly  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  natural  resources  by  priv¬ 
ileged  groups  and  states. 

So  much  against  the  unethical  im¬ 
perialisms  which  have  led  to  the  two 
world  wars. 

The  American  Inter-Faith  Declara¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  that, 
within  each  state,  the  ri^ts  of  racial, 
religious,  and  cultural  minorities  to 
economic,  educational,  cultural  and 
political  equality  of  opportunity  be 
guaranteel ;  and  that,  also  within  each 
state,  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
good,  adequate  standards  of  living  for 


family  life,  for  decent  conditions  of|||H 
work,  and  for  participations  of  labor 
in  decisions  affecting  its  welfare,  be 
worked  out  by  those  most  directly  con- 
cemed. 

So  much  against  the  unethical  capi-  " 
talism  which  is  so  largely  responsibl*  : 
for  the  rise  and  spread  of  communism. 

And  that  is  where  American  businem 
men  and  educators  come  in.  If  we  all 
make  those  principles  our  own,  and  if 
our  statesmen  stand  up  for  those  prin-  J 

ciples  at  the  peace  table,  then  there  \ 

will  be  hope  for  the  world.  But  if  we  S 

do  not  succeed  in  setting  up  a  world  ij 

organization  to  insure  economic  justice  | 

so  that  neither  contrary  imperialisms  I 

nor  communism  will  be  left  on  their  ' 

own,  to  fight  it  out,  then  we  shall  ride 
for  another  and  even  more  frightful 
world  war. 

Whether  we  shall  have  the  chance  to  1 
avoid  that  war  will  be  apparent  soon 
after  Germany  has  capitulated.  If 
we  let  the  leftist  groups  in  all  the  coun-  J 
tries  now  controlled  by  Germany  ride  1 
to  power  behind  our  victory,  instead  of 
insuring  that  the  new  governments  in 
all  those  countries  be  chosen  by  all  the  -I 
people  in  free  and  honest  elections; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  sacri-  ■ 
fice  Poland  and  other  small  states,  ij 

then  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  " 

have  inaugurated  an  era  of  civil  wars  ; 
that  will  inevitably  lead  to  another  f 
world  war.  ; 

If,  on  the  contrary,  France  and  It¬ 
aly,  and  all  the  smaller  national  units, 
and  later  Germany,  are  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  governments  with  bills  of  rights  i 
like  our  own ;  if  Russia  definitely  gives  j 
up  her  once  avowed  purpose  of  bol-  ^ 
shevising  Europe;  and  finally,  if  Eng-  ; 
land  and  ourselves  settle  the  question 
of  empire,  in  favor  of  an  international 
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organixation  functioning  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  The  American  Inter-Faith 
D^laration,  then  but  only  then,  we 
shall  have  won  the  peace. 

As  to  France,  well,  in  a  world  in 
which  peace  would  be  guaranteed  by 
international  cooperation,  and  in  which 
at  last  she  would  be  freed  from  being  a 
buffer  state  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  we  may  be  sure  that  France 
would  have  a  future  in  keeping  with 
her  special  genius.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  how,  with  that  genius,  she  would 
facilitate  on  the  continent  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  European  culture  which 
would  contribute  to  our  own,  and  to 
which  our  own  would  contribute  in 
turn. 

This  then  would  be  my  final  conclu¬ 
sion.  Without  an  international  organ¬ 


ization  insuring  an  international  co¬ 
operation  based  on  justice  to  all, 
through  the  recognition  of  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  under  God  of  all  men  and 
nations,  our  new  shrunken  world  will 
become  another  and  worse  hell  in  an¬ 
other  twenty-five  years. 

With  such  international  cooperation 
insured,  the  world’s  wealth,  at  last  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  betterment  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  instead  of  to  its  destruction, 
should  insure  within  twenty-five  years 
such  an  era  of  progrew  as  the  world 
has  never  known. 

Which  shall  it  be!  I  believe  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  resolution  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  representatives,  at  the  peace  table, 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 


“What  a  world  this  is  upon  which  the  imagination 
of  modern  men  and  women  must  play  1  A  world  which  is  in 
the  process  of  building,  through  discoveries  of  new  truth 
and  application  of  hitherto  unknown  forces.  A  world  in 
which  the  crust  of  old  customs  and  conventions  has  broken 
through.  It  is  a  shattered  world,  with  a  civilization  all  but 
destroyed ;  but  it  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  What 
will  be  the  shape  of  things  to  come?  What  will  the  new 
world  be  like  ?  All  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  who 
sees  visions,  and  the  old,  who  dream  dreams.” 

— Lucius  H.  Bugbee 


Postwar  Personnel  Problems 


%  DALE 

HAT  about  industrial  person¬ 
nel  problems  in  the  postwar 
period?  Will  they  diflFer  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  which  have  char¬ 
acterized  war-time  and  earlier  prewar 
years?  If  they  are  different,  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  significant 
changes  ?  Such  questions  occupy  a 
major  spot  in  the  thinking  of  those  who 
hold  responsibility  for  training  young 
men  and  women  to  take  their  places  as 
personnel  administrators  or  labor  re¬ 
lations  managers  in  the  years  after  the 
war. 

No  one  can  answer  such  question 
with  certainty,  for  no  one  can  be  posi¬ 
tive  as  to  what  conditions  will  pre¬ 
vail  in  postwar  labor  markets.  In 
general,  however,  it  appears  that  mili¬ 
tary  demobilization  will  be  gradual, 
that  labor  markets  will  not  be  suddenly 
flooded  with  returned  veterans.  Post¬ 
war  planning  may  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  a  normal  level  of  employment 
(with  not  more  than  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed.)  Finally,  it  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  prewar 
system  of  employer-employee-manage- 
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ment  relations  and  functions  will  not 
be  greatly  changed. 

That  labor  relations  will  be  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  of  earlier 
periods,  however,  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  if  only  because  there  are  al¬ 
ways  changes  in  the  problems  that  face 
a  dynamic  society.  Such  time-to-time 
growth  and  modification  in  personnel 
problems  were  obvious  in  prewar  years. 
Certainly,  the  period  of  postwar  peace 
will  present  problems  that  differ  from 
th^se  of  war.  The  era  of  nation-wide 
manpower  shortages  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  war  period  can  scarcely 
continue;  it  is  distinctly  a  war-time 
phenomenon.  Its  problems  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  distinctive;  the  same  problems 
will  not  appear  in  identical  form,  at 
least,  when  peace  is  established. 

But  how  will  the  postwar  problems 
differ  from  those  that  have  occupied 
major  attention  in  prewar  and  war  pe^ 
iods  ?  Something  new  has  been  added, 
but  what?  The  first  World  War  oc¬ 
casioned  numerous  changes  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  practices  of  the  per¬ 
iod.  War-time  experience  of  the  army 
committee  on  classification  of  person¬ 
nel  resulted  in  widespread  use  of  tests 
in  selection,  for  instance.  What  sim¬ 
ilar  developments  of  the  present  war 
have  exerted  an  influence  that  is  likely 
to  create  or  to  modify  personnel  prob¬ 
lems? 

Several  notable  war-time  changes  de¬ 
serve  immediate  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Wages  and  hours  have  un¬ 
dergone  extensive  modification  in  the 
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course  of  the  war.  Hiring  controls 
have  developed,  and  persisting  de¬ 
mands  for  manpower  have  tended  to 
divert  attention  from  earlier  interest 
in  economic  security.  Vocational 
training  has  achieved  far  greater  prom¬ 
inence  than  ever  before.  Collective 
bargaining  has  been  extended  and  has 
developed  a  considerable  measure  of 
uniformity  under  governmental  direc¬ 
tion  and  control.  Labor  scarcity  has 
forced  a  new  appreciation  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  effective  manpower  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Finally,  the  nation  has  witness¬ 
ed  the  growth  of  an  army  of  largely 
unspecialized,  semi-trained  personnel 
workers;  personnel  management  has 
enlisted  the  services  of  thousands  of 
non-professional  recruits,  many  of 
whom  will  doubtless  hold  their  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  time,  at  least,  after  the  war 
ends.  These  are  developments  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance.  Each  deserves  brief 
consideration  in  an  appraisal  of  post¬ 
war  personnel  problems. 

Wages,  Hours,  and  Job  Security 

The  most  obvious  and  possibly  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  wages  are  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  tremendous  increase  in 
wage  rates  and  earnings  (take-home 
pay.)  Problems  of  postwar  readjust¬ 
ment  in  wage  rates  are  likely  to  be 
among  the  most  difficult  faced  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  labor  relations. 

In  addition,  however,  certain  war¬ 
time  adjustments  and  controls  may 
have  established  practices  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  postwar  person¬ 
nel  policy.  Most  important  among 
these  war-time  procedures  are  those 
developed  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  in  exercising  its  controls  over 
wages.  They  established  yardsticks 
that  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten,  in¬ 
cluding  especially  comparisons  of 


wage  rates  on  intra-plant  and  inter¬ 
plant  bases,  careful  consideration  of 
historic  differentials  between  wages  in 
one  occupation  and  those  in  another 
or  a  group  of  occupations,  and  such 
standards  of  minimum  rates  that  wage 
rates  below  these  levels  are  considered 
to  be  substandard.  Further,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  “little  steel”  policies  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  living  costs, 
while  the  policy  of  “tapering”  percent¬ 
age  increases  within  an  industry  to 
preserve  dollar  and  cents  differentials 
between  rates  on  various  occupations 
has  emphasized  a  leveling  process,  a 
process  that  reduces  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  high  and  low  levels.  Finally, 
War  Labor  Board  practice,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  stabilized  rates,  has  introduced 
what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  persist¬ 
ing  tendency  toward  greater  uniform¬ 
ity  in  wage  rates,  both  on  a  labor  mar¬ 
ket  area  basis  and  on  an  industry-wide 
basis.  In  other  words,  both  intra-area 
and  intra-industry  variations  in  rates 
on  any  job  classification  will  tend  to  be 
r^arded  critically.  At  the  same  time, 
this  emphasis  on  brackets  and  stabil¬ 
ized  rates  has  popularized  the  concept 
of  “rate  ranges”  and  the  process  of  job 
classification.  Finally,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  by  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Labor  Board  of  incentive  wage 
plans  and  their  acceptance  by  unions 
as  means  of  avoiding  wage  freezes  will 
undoubtedly  encourage  much  wider 
consideration  of  these  plans  in  peace¬ 
time  industry.  Those  responsible  for 
management  of  industrial  relations 
will  have  to  understand  and  appraise 
all  these  considerations  in  framing 
postwar  wage  and  salary  policy. 

Meanwhile,  hours  of  work  have  been 
greatly  expanded  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  At  the  same  time,  the  practice 
of  paying  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
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time  has  become  firmly  established. 
To  some  extent,  unquestionably,  this 
arrangement  has  been  developed  as  a 
means  of  increasing  earnings  in  spite 
of  anti-inflation  controls.  Postwar 
years  will  doubtless  see  rapid  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours.  It  will  also  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  readjustments  in  provisions 
for  overtime  pay. 

Closely  related  are  vacation  provis¬ 
ions.  Recent  months  have  witnessed 
increasing  vacation  provisions,  fre¬ 
quently,  it  may  be  reasonably  suspect¬ 
ed,  as  indirect  means  of  increasing 
wage  rates  and  thus  of  making  employ¬ 
ment  more  attractive.  Thousands  of 
new,  more  liberal  vacation  plans  have 
been  approved  and  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Postwar  business,  without  cost- 
plus  contracts,  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  such  liberal  vacations.  Re¬ 
adjustments  will  unquestionably  give 
rise  to  complicated  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  problems. 

Meanwhile,  the  inherent  insecurity 
of  war-time  employment  with  its  rap¬ 
id  turnover,  its  cut-backs  and  shut¬ 
downs,  its  enforced  transfers  and  in¬ 
creased  worker  mobility,  is  likely  to 
encourage  a  growing  interest  in  peace¬ 
time  jobs  and  an  increased  demand  for 
job  security  in  postwar  years.  Addi¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  seniority,  on  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  and  severence 
compensation  is  already  appearing  and 
will  undoubtedly  increase  as  soon  as 
peace  results  in  wholesale  restriction  of 
war  industry  and  thus  returns  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  from  military  service. 

Hiring  Controls. 

The  development  of  hiring  controls 
to  dirqct  the  disposition  of  manpower 
during  the  war  has  resulted  in  general 
dependence  by  industry  on  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  for  recruitment  of 


manpower.  Postwar  industry  may  be 
expected  to  lean  heavily  on  these  se^ 
vices.  The  latter  will  face  difficult 
problems  in  changing  their  function 
from  that  of  finding  workers  in  tight 
labor  markets'  to  those  of  finding  jobs 
for  workers  in  loose  markets.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  lessons  learned  by  employ¬ 
ers  in  voluntary  employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion  programs  may  carry  over.  Em¬ 
ployers  may  utilize  similar  techniques, 
including  something  like  statements  of 
availability,  to  reduce  labor  turnover, 
and  to  avoid  or  restrict  local  wage 
competition. 

Training. 

The  war  brought  startling  evidence 
of  training  deficiencies  in  prewar  in¬ 
dustry.  Vocational  training  had  l<Hig 
been  seriously  neglected  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  widely  organized 
industrial  training  program,  that  es¬ 
tablished  to  systematize  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  programs,  was  distinctly 
limited,  both  in  terms  of  the  trades  in¬ 
volved  and  in  numbers  of  apprentices 
enrolled.  During  the  war,  industry 
quickly  recognized  the  values  and  uses 
of  several  special  industrial  systems. 
Training  Within  Industry,  up-gradings 
refresher  courses  and  related  war  train¬ 
ing  programs  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness  and,  for  that  reason,  may 
have  wide  usage  in  postwar  reconve^ 
sion.  Many  of  these  training  techni¬ 
ques  should  become  pennanent  fea¬ 
tures  of  postwar  industry. 

In  any  case,  the  problem  of  vocatioE- 
al  training  will  almost  certainly  as¬ 
sume  a  position  of  major  important 
as  returning  veterans  and  war  workeia 
are  prepared  for  positions  in  civilian 
industry.  To  meet  this  need,  the  le^ 
sons  learned  with  respect  to  training 
in  war  industry  will  be  critically  ap- 
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praised  as  possible  solutions  for  in¬ 
dustrial  training  problems. 

Collective  Bargaining. 

The  war  has  extended  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  both  because  employers  have 
been  forcibly  restricted  in  their  oppo- 
gition  to  it  and  because  several  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  have  encouraged  it. 
Union  membership  has  grown,  and  un¬ 
ions  have  been  granted  special  privi¬ 
leges  in  return  for  their  renunciation 
of  the  right  to  strike  during  the  war. 
One  effect  of  this  change  that  will 
probably  influence  ix)8twar  industrial 
relations  i^  the  much  wider  under¬ 
standing  of  union-management  coop¬ 
eration  for  increased  production. 
Many  labor-management  commitees  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  War  Production  Board  have  made 
effective  contributions  to  war-time  pro¬ 
duction.  The  experience  gained  in 
these  experiments  may  encourage  simi¬ 
lar  cooperative  union-management 
plans  in  peace-time  industry. 

Popular  impressions  of  war-time 
collective  bargaining  unquestionably 
emphasize  actions  of  governmental 
agencies  in  imposing  maintenance-of- 
membership  provisions  together  with 
15  day  escape  clauses  and  compulsory 
or  voluntary  check-off  arrangements. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  contract 
provisions  have  been  widely  imposed, 
many  unions  have  been  refused  their 
demands  for  the  closed  shop.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  these  war¬ 
time  restrictions  and  impositions  will 
precipitate  serious  controversies  in 
postwar  industrial  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  War  Labor 
Board  has  of  necessity  devoted  serious 
attention  to  contract  provisions  design¬ 
ed  to  effect  the  prompt  settlement  of 
grievances.  To  insure  that  misunder¬ 


standings  should  not  affect  production 
adversely,  war-time  practice  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  grievances  must  be  settled 
promptly.  As  one  means  of  assuring 
that  result,  war-time  practice  has  fre¬ 
quently  required  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.  This  requirement  has  tended  to 
establish  such  arbitration  as  the  final 
step  in  grievance  procedures.  This 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  face  of 
employer  opposition,  which  holds  that 
it  usurps  essential  management  pre¬ 
rogatives.  This  issue  is  likely  to  per¬ 
sist  after  the  war,  for  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  society  will  forget  war¬ 
time  lessons  and  discard  entirely  its 
war-time  machinery  for  settlement  of 
disputes.  Some  sort  of  arbitration 
procedure,  perhaps  employing  tripar^ 
tite  boards  similar  to  those  in  the  War 
Labor  Board  organization,  will  almost 
certainly  play  an  important  part  'in 
postwar  industrial  relations  procedure. 

During  the  war,  also,  the  increasing 
use  of  collective  bargaining,  coupled 
with  efforts  at  wage  stabilization,  has 
encouraged  the  development  of  wide- 
scale,  uniform  union  contracts  or  mas¬ 
ter  agreements.  They  have  appeared 
in  many  areas  and  industries,  and  even 
where  no  single  master  contract  has  ap¬ 
peared,  groups  of  such  agreements  have 
tended  to  assume  increasing  uniform¬ 
ity.  Master  contracts  and  uniform 
agreements  are  best  effected  by  asso¬ 
ciations  of  both  unions  and  employers. 
They  have,  accordingly,  encouraged 
the  development  of  employers’  asso¬ 
ciations.  These  associations  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  an  active  part  in  post¬ 
war  collective  bargaining  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations. 

Manpower  Utilization. 

It  has  long  been  pointed  out,  by 
those  most  interested  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  labor  relations,  that,  for  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  labor  costs  are  more 
important  than  all  others,  and  that, 
consequently,  opportunities  for  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  efficient  use  of  manpower  are 
correspondingly  great.  But  labor 
scarcities  during  the  war  have  greatly 
emphasized  these  possibilities.  Studies 
of  manpower  utilization  undertaken  by 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  have 
pointed  to  economies  and  opportunities 
for  saving  not  generally  recognized  in 
the  prewar  period.  They  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  significance  of  working  and 
living  conditions  and  of  employee  mor¬ 
ale  as  affecting  worker  productivity. 
They  have  emphasized  the  possibility 
of  more  general  use  of  older  and  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  They  have  developed 
and  popularized  methods  of  measuring 
relative  efficiency  in  the  use  of  man¬ 
power.  They  have  discovered  the 
most  common  causes  of  labor  inefficien¬ 
cy.  All  these  developments  will  be 
influential  in  molding  labor  manage¬ 
ment  in  postwar  years.  They  will  be 
recognized  by  alert  management  as  a 
means  of  reducing  costs  and  securing 
competitive  advantage.  Other  man¬ 
agements  must  be  prepared  to  estab¬ 
lish  equally  efficient  utilization  proce¬ 
dures  or  to  lose  out  in  the  competition 
for  manpower. 

Personnel  Workers. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
war-time  developments  is  the  wide 
spread  expansion  of  what  has  been  pop¬ 
ularly  described  as  “personnel  work.” 
That  expansion  was  in  process  in  the 
years  just  preceding  the  war,  when 
schools  and  colleges  developed  “pei> 
sonnel”  programs,  and  deans  of  men 
and  women,  high  school  principals, 
home-room  teachers,  occupational  coun¬ 
selors,  and  a  host  of  others  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  decide  that  they  should  for¬ 


sake  their  less  impressive  designations^ 
and  become  “personnel  workers.”  As^ 
a  result,  industrial  relations  depart- P 
ments  frequently  found  themselves  be¬ 
sieged  by  applicants  for  positions,  ap¬ 
plicants  who  were,  by  their  own  admis¬ 
sion,  personnel  specialists,  but  who  did 
not  know  the  first  principles  of  job 
classification,  wage  systems,  industrial 
training,  or  collective  bargaining! 

This  process  has  continued  during 
the  war.  Many  concerns,  some  of  them 
doubtless  spurred  by  cost-plus  contracts 
and  excess  profits  taxes,  established  or 
greatly  extended  their  “personnel”  de¬ 
partments.  Acute  manpower  shortages 
focused  attention  on  problems  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  and  appeared  to  justify 
increased  interest  and  budgetary  gene¬ 
rosity.  At  the  same  time,  war-time 
governmental  agencies,  with  two  mil¬ 
lion  employees,  found  civil  service  pro¬ 
cedures  inadequate  and  established  new 
personnel  offices  and  services,  with 
scant  standards  for  those  who  were  se¬ 
lected  to  fill  these  positions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
new,  non-technical,  unspccialized  per¬ 
sonnel  workers.  They  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  selection,  because 
in  war  employers  had  to  accept  whatev¬ 
er  manpower  was  available,  or  in  job 
rating,  or  service  rating,  or  normal  un¬ 
regulated  collective  bargaining.  They 
have  few  if  any  qualifications  in  ex¬ 
perience,  native  ability,  or  training  for 
the  management  of  labor  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  new  war-time  per¬ 
sonnel  workers  has  taken  special  short 
courses  designed  to  provide  the  mini¬ 
mum  essential  principles  of  indus¬ 
trial  labor  management.  They  have 
heard  and  perhaps  read  about  selection, 
training,  job  classificiition  and  job  rab 
ing,  merit  rating,  service  rating,  turn- 
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over  analysis,  measurement  of  em¬ 
ployee  morale,  incentive  wages,  and  all 
the  other  major  chapter  headings  in 
the  personnel  textbook.  But  their 
knowledge  is  as  thin  as  it  is  broad. 
Few  of  these  workers  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  background  and  technical  training 
to  understand  even  the  simpler  mana¬ 
gerial  techniques.  Many  have  only  the 
doubtful  qualification  that  they  “love  to 
work  with  people.”  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  many  of  these  unskilled 
personnel  workers  will  seek,  some  of 
them  successfully,  to  retain  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  industry  and  business  after  the 
war. 

There  is  therefore,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  much  wider  popular  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  profes¬ 
sional  industrial  relations  management 
coupled  with  a  vastly  increased  army 
of  non-professional  self-styled  “person¬ 
nel  workers.”  This  situation  may  well 
contribute  to  many  serious  problems. 
It  creates,  however,  -one  problem  in 
and  of  itself,  the  problem  of  establish¬ 
ing  standards  whereby  the  public  can 
differentiate  between  adequately  train¬ 
ed,  professional  specialists  and  techni¬ 
cians,  thoroughly  capable  in  the  broad 
field  of  labor  relations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  non-professional,  untrained 
or  partially  trained  personnel  workers, 
on  the  other. 

Conclusion. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  to  be  anticipated 
in  postwar  management  of  industrial 
relations.  Successful  performance  of 
the  industrial  relations  manager’s  job 
will  obviously  require  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  a  distinctly  professional 
nature  and  caliber.  Such  an  adminis¬ 
trator  must  know  his  basic  economics 
and  psychology.  These  are  the  twin 
foundations  upon  which  a  specialized. 


professional  knowledge  must  be  based. 
He  must  have  at  his  command  a  thor¬ 
ough  familiarity  with  the  terminology 
and  techniques  of  statistical  and  ac¬ 
counting  analysis.  He  must  have  a 
thorough  and  critical  imderstanding  of 
all  the  range  of  problems  suggested  in 
preceding  paragraphs,  in  addition  to 
persisting  prewar  personnel  problems. 
Personnel  management,  perhaps  better 
described  as  the  management  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  must  come  of  age.  It 
must  achieve  ^ruly  professional  status 
if  it  is  to  meet  these  problems  success¬ 
fully. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  system  of  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationships  in  mod¬ 
ern  capitalistic  production  may  hinge, 
in  large  measure,  on  the  ability  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  management  to 
achieve  truly  professional  caliber  in 
the  period  of  postwar  reorganization. 

One  significant  step  toward  the  sol¬ 
ution  of  many  of  these  problems  sug^ 
gests  itself.  It  would  provide  a  series 
of  refresher  courses  for  those  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  trained  for  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  have  been  most  re¬ 
cently  engaged  in  military  service  and 
for  those  who  have  had  extensive 
training  and  experience  but  wish 
to  be  brought  up-to-date  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  new  postwar  problems. 
Colleges  and  universities  might  well 
establish  such  refresher  courses,  to  last 
a  half-year  or  year.  They  would  brief¬ 
ly  summarize  the  materials  included 
in  previous  courses  and  would  draw 
extensively  on  war-time  changes  and 
experience.  They  would  stress  the 
professional  level  of  training  and 
would  thereby  serve  to  some  extent  as 
a  screening  device,  providing  a  means 
of  recognizing  persons  with  profession¬ 
al  interests  and  abilities. 


Memorandum  on  Postwar 

Planning  in  Minnesota 

By  RICHARD  L.  KOZELKA  and  ROLAND  S.  VAILE 

Introduction  and  services  may  be  made.  An  actual 


There  are  several  levels  at  which 
postwar  planning  may  be  under^ 
taken.  Measurements  at  each  of 
these  levels  are  inter-related  and  all 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  policy  mak¬ 
ing.  These  levels  may  be  spoken  of  as 
the  national,  industry,  firm,  and  com¬ 
munity  levels.  A  brief  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  of  each  may  serve  as  a  fitting 
introduction  to  this  description  of  post¬ 
war  planning  in  Minnesota. 

What  we  have  in  mind  under  the 
caption  of  national  planning  is  the 
measurement  of  certain  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  on  an  overall  national  ba¬ 
sis.  When  these  measurements  are 
projected  into  the  future,  they  offer 
one  basis  for  postwar  planning.  Two 
publications  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  illustrate  the 
sort  of  thing  here  referred  to.  Mar¬ 
kets  After  the  War  is  a  description  of  a 
method  by  which  a  postwar  projection 
of  the  total  market  for  specific  goods 
js  js 

Thi»  article  bp  two  able  cconomlata  of 
the  School  of  Busineaa  Adminiatration  of 
the  Vniveraitp  of  Minnraota,  who  have 
had  wide  experience  in  planning  commun- 
itp  aurrepa  and  tn  directing  the  work,  will 
furniah  a  blueprint  for  aimilar  projecta  tn 
aocial  engineering.  Auatin  ia  well-known 
aa  the  home  of  the  progreaaire  Hormel 
plant.  Albert  Lea  ia  "about  to  become 
aomething  of  a  houaehold  word,"  aince  the 
V.  8.  Chamber  of  Commerce  haa  preaented 
the  Albert  Lea  atudp  of  ita  poatwar  proa- 
pecta  aa  a  good  example  to  all  communi- 
tiea  m  the  United  Statea. 


illustration  of  this  projection  is  given 
in  the  publication.  Readers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  that  this  projection  is  based  up¬ 
on  certain  assumptions  which  may  or 
may  not  actually  develop.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  specific  data  must  be  used  with 
caution  and  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  likelihood  that  the  assumptions 
will  prevail. 

Another  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
material  provided  by  government  agen¬ 
cies  on  a  national  scale  is  found  in  the 
studies  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  <m 
shifts  in  population  between  1940  and 
1943.  Mobile  County,  Alabama,  for 
example,  showed  an  apparent  increase 
of  91,000  persons  or  65%  ;  San  Diego 
County  an  increase  of  110,000  or 
40% ;  San  Francisco,  277,000  or 
20% ;  while  the  Scranton- Wilkes- 
Barre  area  showed  a  decrease  of  138, 
000  or  18%.  These  shifts  and  others 
like  them  have  been  classified  in  one 
publication  of  the  Bureau  as  to  the 
degree  of  likelihood  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  semi-permanently  after  the  war. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  in¬ 
dices  of  the  national  economy  which 
are  pertinent  to  postwar  planning. 
These  include  such  things  as  the  80% 
increase  in  income  payments  betwewi 
1940  and  1943,  the  35%  increase  in 
consumer  expenditures  and  the  25% 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Over¬ 
all  measurements  of  the  sorts  indicat- 
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ed  are  available  for  many  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  phenomena.  They  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  data  which  must  be 
held  in  mind  in  all  cases  of  postwar 
planning. 

A  second  and  quite  different  level 
of  planning  is  found  within  each  sep¬ 
arate  industry.  Specific  demand  rath¬ 
er  than  total  demand  is  involved  when 
the  question  is  asked,  “How  many  au¬ 
tomobiles  should  be  manufactured?” 
Equally  specific  questions  must  be  ask¬ 
ed  as  to  the  rate  at  which  new  auto¬ 
mobiles  can  be  made  available  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  estimated  demand.  Some  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  maintain,  for  example,  that  it  will 
take  at  least  eighteen  months  to  get  the 
industry  producing  on  anything  like 
a  normal  peacetime  basis.  This  delay 
will  be  due,  it  is  claimed,  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  different  sup¬ 
pliers  of  so  many  different  parts  will 
have  to  reconvert  from  wartime  activi¬ 
ties  before  an  automobile  can  actually 
be  put  t<^ther. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
recently  been  calling  attention  in  some 
of  its  advertising  to  the  perfection  of 
tone  that  is  possible  with  frequency 
modulation  broadcasting  and  properly 
built  receiving  sets.  If  this  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  prediction  that  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  will  become  the  universal  meth¬ 
od  of  broadcasting  after  the  war,  we 
shall  need  one  hundred  per  cent  re¬ 
placement  of  our  present  receiving 
sets.  The  industry  must  plan  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  basic  change  is  to 
be  undertaken  and,  if  so,  at  what  rate 
the  present  form  of  broadcasting  will 
be  discontinued. 

The  shoe  industry  will  need  not  only 
to  estimate  the  total  national  income 
and  the  percentage  of  it  which  will  be 


spent  on  shoes,  but  will  also  need  cer¬ 
tain  assumptions  concerning  the  policy 
of  government  in  releasing  for  general 
consumption  the  inventory  of  army 
shoes  which  will  be  on  hand  at  war’s 
end. 

This  case  of  the  shoe  industry  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  need  for  individ¬ 
ual  planning  on  the  part  of  each  firm 
even  after  assumptions  are  adopted  re¬ 
garding  national  income,  expenditures 
on  shoes,  and  governmental  policy  re¬ 
garding  military  inventories.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  individual  manu¬ 
facturer  to  answer  certain  more  de¬ 
tailed  questions  for  himself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  small  shoe  manufacturing 
company  in  a  Minnesota  city  will  need 
to  guess  what  policies  the  Brown  and 
the  International  Shoe  Companies  will 
adopt  in  the  postwar  period  with  re¬ 
spect  to  price  and  quality.  If  such  a 
small  company  happens  to  have  as  a 
major  customer  a  distributor,  let  us 
say,  in  Detroit,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
guess  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  rather  than  merely  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  shoes  in  Detroit  will  be  de¬ 
pendent  in  no  small  part  upon  the  flow 
of  income  generated  by  the  automobile 
industry. 

Communities  in  lo(^ing  to  their 
postwar  future  will  need  to  keep  in 
mind  all  estimates  at  the  national  level. 
They  will  also  find  useful  the  estimates 
of  general  prosperity  of  individual  in¬ 
dustries  with  particular  reference,  of 
course,  to  those  industries  represented 
in  the  community.  Moreover,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  an  assumption  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  individual  firms 
in  the  particular  community  will  hold 
their  prewar  position  relative  to  their 
industry.  When  these  points  are  con- 
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gidered  and  the  answers  are  tabulated 
firm  by  firm,  it  becomes  possible  to 
build  an  aggregate  picture  of  the  prob¬ 
able  postwar  situation  within  a  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  what  the  Minnesota 
community  studies  of  the  impact  of  the 
war  and  the  postwar  possibilities  un¬ 
dertake  to  do.  These  studies  are  de¬ 
scribed  at  some  detail  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  below. 

The  Albert  Lea  Plan  for  Community 
Postwar  Planning 

The  recognition  of  community  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  advantages  of  or¬ 
ganized  action  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  Albert  Lea  plan.  This  program 
for  a  community  survey  takes  its  name 
from  the  successful  experiment  in  Al¬ 
bert  I>ea,  Minnesota,  in  the  summer  of 
1943.  The  survey  was  among  the  first 
to  be  based  on  the  premise  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  and  job  opportunities 
of  the  typical  small  city  are  inter-de¬ 
pendent,  and  that,  therefore,  a  com¬ 
plete  community  economic  survey  is 
desirable.  The  plan  has  since  been 
taken  up  and  popularized  as  a  pattern 
for  other  small  cities  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  objective  of  the  Albert  I^ea  plan 
is  primarily  the  measure  of  the  post¬ 
war  labor  force  and  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  which  will  be 
available  in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
peacetime  business.  An  important 
but  less  obvious  objective  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  stimulation  of  the  responsible 
citizens  in  postwar  planning  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  continuing  necessity.  A 
passive,  defeatist  attitude  is  not  en¬ 
couraged  when  community  spirit  is 
challenged  to  close  the  gap  between 
jobs  available  and  the  jobs  needed  for 
the  “boys  in  service.” 


The  Albert  Lea  plan  uses  all  the 
elements  of  publicity,  timing,  and  com¬ 
munity  spirit  to  gather  the  data  essen¬ 
tial  for  drawing  up  the  final  balance 
sheet  of  the  postwar  employment  prob¬ 
lem.  The  survey  is  broken  into  a 
number  of  segments  which  can  be 
handled  by  volunteers  among  the  busy 
community  leaders.  Three  of  the  s^ 
ments  can  be  completed  almost  entirely 
within  small  committees  of  citizens 
with  specialized  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  survey  is  conducted  in  two 
phases  which  roughly  divide  the  com¬ 
munity  economy  between  its  basic  ag^ 
ricultural  and  industrial  foundation 
and  its  service  and  distributive  activi¬ 
ties.  The  first  phase  emphasizes  the 
“primary”  employers.  These  are  de¬ 
fined  somewhat  arbitrarily  as  the  pro¬ 
cessors  and  manufacturers  whose  mar¬ 
kets  are  primarily  outside  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  its  trading  area.  In  Albert 
Lea,  for  example,  there  were  eleven 
such  employers,  with  employment  in 
1940  of  1,741,  and  current  employ¬ 
ment  of  2,765,  who  estimate  their  post¬ 
war  employment  will  be  2,793.  This 
survey  was  made  by  personal  calls  on 
these  employers  with  a  simple  ques¬ 
tionnaire  covering  past  and  estimated 
employment,  volume  of  business,  and 
conversional  problems. 

Concurrently  with  the  survey  of  pri¬ 
mary  employers,  a  sample  survey  was 
made  of  deferred  purchases  of  durable 
goods,  or  postwar  buying  intentions  of 
consumers  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural 
trading  territory.  The  farmers  were 
asked  for  estimates  of  postwar  pu^ 
chases  of  farm  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  consumer  items.  These 
surveys  were  made  with  the  assistance 
of  the  local  representatives  of  the  Of- 
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fioe  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  other  vol¬ 
unteer  organizations.  The  results  of 
this  market  survey  were  expressed  in 
potential  sales  of  each  of  a  list  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  farm  equipment,  and 
the  average  expected  cost. 

Three  small  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  postwar  estimates 
which  did  not  require  extensive  per¬ 
sonal  surveys.  The  farm  income  com¬ 
mittee  was  asked  to  estimate  the 
amount  and  type  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  income  in  the  general  trad¬ 
ing  area  served  by  Albert  Lea.  The 
estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
AAA  and  other  official  records,  and  the 
considered  judgment  of  local  experts, 
such  as  the  county  agent.  The  finance 
committee  was  asked  to  estimate  the 
accumulated  postwar  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  community,  based  on  war 
bond  purchases,  reduction  of  debts,  and 
increases  in  savings  in  various  forms. 
The  third  committee  estimated  postwar 
public  employment  in  terms  of  regular 
services,  deferred  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair,  and  necessary  public  works. 

The  purpose  of  these  several  inquir¬ 
ies  was  to  furnish  some  quantitative 
basis  for  the  estimate  of  volume  of  bus¬ 
iness  for  the  service  and  distributive 
trades.  These  were  classed  as  the 
“secondary”  employers,  and  were  in¬ 
terviewed  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
survey.  They  were  asked  for  estimates 
of  the  postwar  jobs  which  they  could 
offer  in  the  light  of  the  employment 
plans  of  the  primary  employers,  and 
the  potential  markets  and  accumulat¬ 
ing  purchasing  power  in  the  trade  area. 

The  job  opportunities  reported  by 
all  employers  were  summed  up  by  the 
employment  committee  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  estimates  of  other  jobs 
which  would  be  available  in  the  com¬ 


munity  (e.  g.,  domestic  service,  one- 
man  service  enterprises,  professi<Hial 
services.)  The  total  was  balanced 
against  the  projected  postwar  labor 
force,  which  was  br^lt  up  by  estimat¬ 
ing  net  migration,  return  of  commim- 
ity  members  in  the  armed  forces,  nat¬ 
ural  increases  through  maturity,  and 
the  return  of  war  workers  to  school, 
retirement,  or  home  duties.  In  Al¬ 
bert  Lea  the  estimated  jobs  were  6,968, 
against  a  labor  force  of  6,661,  leaving 
a  gap  of  693  potentially  unemployed 
which  constituted  the  challenge  to  the 
community. 

The  wide  public  interest  in,  and 
successful  results  of,  the  Albert  Lea 
plan  have  encouraged  other  cities  in 
Minnesota  to  try  similar  surveys, 
adapted  to  their  own  special '  needs. 
These  cities  vary  in  size  from  the  laig^ 
est  city  in  the  state,  Minneapolis,  to 
towns  under  6,000  population.  It  is 
now  planned  to  concentrate  on  fifteen 
to  twenty  representative  cities  to  col¬ 
lect  data  on  a  comparable  basis  .to  form 
the  foundation  of  a  Minnesota  post¬ 
war  plan.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  through  the  Govemor^s  office  for 
full  cooperation  with  the  several  state 
departments,  to  incorporate  their  post¬ 
war  plans  into  the  Minnesota  plan. 

The  Red  Wing  Community  Survey. 

The  Albert  Lea  plan,  just  described, 
results  in  a  community  balance  sheet  of 
labor  force  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  the  city  of  Red  Wing,  this 
form  of  balance  sheet  has  been  struck 
and,  in  addition,  the  impact  of  the  war 
on  other  aspects  of  community  life 
is  being  studied.  The  scope  of  the 
study  is  indicated  by  brief  comments 
upon  a  few  of  the  topics  covered. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “edu- 
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cation,”  an  integrated  series  of  studies 
are  designed  to  show  such  things  as 
the  extent  to  which  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  fits  youth  to  take  a  place  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  city.  Actual 
job  histories,  attitudes  of  recent  high 
school  graduates  and  of  employers, 
what  has  happened  to  those  who  left 
school  before  finishing  high  school, 
records  of  delinquency,* and  programs 
of  adult  education  form  the  data  for 
these  studies.  From  all  this  may  come 
positive  recommendations  concerning 
improvements  in  school  curricula  and 
teacher  personnel. 

Tests  of  civic  leadership  and  of  at¬ 
titudes  towards  wartime  restrictions 
are  being  made.  The  purpose  here  is 
to  point  the  way  for  postwar  policies 
on  such  things  as  economic  restrictions, 
public  works,  recreational  activities 
and  public  welfare. 

Studies  of  reader  interest  among 
adults  will  be  correlated  with  the 
awareness  among  school  children  of 


major  economic  and  social  questiooi 
growing  out  of  the  war,  such  as  infla¬ 
tion,  subsidies,  rationing,  racial  and 
international  relations.  The  results 
may  be  useful  to  community  leaders  in 
the  development  of  public  forum  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  like. 

These  illustrations  may  serve  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  several 
studies  may  affect  the  thinking  within 
the  community.  As  with  the  Albert 
Lea  plan,  a  major  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  active  participation  of  the 
citizens.  In  Red  Wing,  a  consideraUe 
group  of  people  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  representing  different  fields 
of  interest,  are  directing  the  work.  But 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  many 
people,  centering  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  its  committees,  makes 
the  project  truly  vital.  Without  that 
aggressive  participation,  the  entire 
matter  would  be  of  academic  interest 
only. 


International  economic  cooperation  must  be  developed. 
International  economic  collaboration  to  assist  all  states  to 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  their  citizens 
must  replace  the  present  economic  monopoly  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources  by  privil^ed  groups  and  states. 

— Interfaith  Declaration  on  World  Peace  (signed 
by  144  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
leaders). 


International  Economic 

Collaboration  in  the 


Postwar  Period* 


By  JAMES 

IT  SEEMS  desirable  to  preface  this, 
and  any  other  examination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  with  a  statement  of  the 
objective  or  goal  which  such  policy 
should  attempt  to  achieve.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  it  shall  be  assumed 
that  the  economic  aim  is  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living  for  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  both  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  this  be  accepted,  the  spe¬ 
cific  problems  to  be  discussed  must  be 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  achieving  this 
end.  Any  foreign  economic  policy 
which  aims  at,  and  achieves  less  than 
any  alternative,  should  be  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  policy  which  will  come 
nearer  to  this  goal. 

The  problem  of  achieving  a  high  lev- 

js  Jl  Jl 

A  promiting  young  economic  hUtorian  i» 
Dr.  Jamea  R.  Hibba,  aaaiatant  profeaaor  of 
cconomica  at  Carleton  College.  Trained 
»t  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvania,  where 
he  taught  economica  and  hiatory  for  a 
number  of  year  a,  and  trith  a  record  of  auc- 
eeaaful  teaching  at  the  Unireraity  of  Illi- 
noia,  he  came  to  Carleton  a  year  ago  laat 
fall  and  organized  the  military  program  in 
economic  hiatory  in  the  ao-called  Army 
Specialized  Training  Corpa.  Be  off  era  a 
eourae  in  Poattcar  Economica  Problema 
and  competent  to  diacuaa  intelligently 
the  topic  of  international  economic  co¬ 
operation. 


R.  HIBBS 

el  of  economic  performance  may  be  the 
concern  of  national  states  acting  in¬ 
dependently,  or  may  be  attacked  by  an 
international  authority.  The  latter  is 
to  be  examined,  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  participate  in  such  inter¬ 
national  action. 

One  specific  proposal  is :  Should  the 
United  States  participate  in,  and  make 
a  large  contribution  to,  an  internation¬ 
al  exchange  stabilization  fund  ? 

The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  proposals  for  such  a  fund 
undoubtedly  represent  agreement  on 
several  points.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  control  over 
foreign  exchange  rates  should  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  international  management,  since 
this  would  undoubtedly  prevent  ex¬ 
change  control  by  national  authorities. 
While  exchange  control  was  not  the 
initial  cause  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  international  economy  between 
1919  and  1939,  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  growth  of  internation¬ 
al  economic  anarchy  during  this  per¬ 
iod. 


•  Thl«  article  la  the  result  of  a  discussion  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  Carleton  College 
Tme  group  has  been  meeting  regularly  for  the  past  year,  as  a  parUclpant  In  the  program  of  the 
universities  Committee  on  Postwar  International  Problems  (Leland  M.  Goodrich,  Secretary,  40 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Boston.  MassachusetU).  The  material  appearing  here  is  based  upon  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion  of  Problem  VIII.  Local  analyses  are  digested,  and  the  comments  sum- 
mwlsed.  to  obUln  a  cross-section  of  opinion  among  various  groups  and  in  different  areas. 
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The  international  monetary  author¬ 
ity  envisaged  in  both  of  the  proposals 
calls  for  a  world-wide  organization,  al¬ 
though  membership  would  be  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  If  the  benefits  of  parti¬ 
cipation  appear  sufficiently  attractive 
the  mechanism  of  making  payments  for 
international  trade  would  be  effective 
throughout  the  world  trading  area. 
Since  the  settlement  of  balances  be¬ 
tween  trading  areas  is  not  normally  di¬ 
rect,  but  instead  is  multilateral,  or  in¬ 
direct,  such  a  universal  clearing  system 
would  be  extremely  helpful.  Once  as¬ 
sured  of  adequate  means  of  disposing 
of  foreign  exchange  derived  from  the 
sale  of  exports,  and  of  a  continuing 
possibility  of  securing  foreign  ex¬ 
change  for  the  purchase  of  imports,  the 
mechanics  of  foreign  trade  have  be¬ 
come  essentially  the  same  as  in  domes¬ 
tic  trade.  If  this  system  is  less  than 
universal,  however,  there  will  be  ob¬ 
stacles  to  overcome  in  trade  with  an 
outside  area.  If  any  nation  refused  to 
participate  in  a  plan  for  international 
exchange  stabilization  and  clearing,  the 
presumption  might  reasonably  be  a  de¬ 
termination  to  pursue  a  unilateral  pol¬ 
icy.  Such  independent  action  would 
affect  the  total  multilateral  trade  of  the 
world.  If  the  experience  of  the  lOSO’s 
is  meaningful  it  would  reduce  the  total 
trade. 

This  analysis  suggests  that  the  vol¬ 
untary  adherence  to  an  international 
exchange  and  clearing  agreement 
would  be  less  than  satisfactory.  Yet 
some  criticism  of  the  two  proposals  ad¬ 
vocates  revision  which  would  only  seek 
to  establish  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  would  place  these  two  na¬ 
tions  in  a  strat^c  position  to  deteiv 
mine  policy.  This,  it  is  argued,  is  ap¬ 


propriate  because  of  the  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  trade  and  currency  rela¬ 
tionships  are  concerned,  and  the  lees 
important  areas  would  adjust  their 
own  policies,  of  necessity.  The  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  they  would  have  to  “fol¬ 
low  the  leader”  for  their  own  benefit 

On  economic  grounds  this  criticism 
of  a  universal  agreement  seems  to  over¬ 
look  the  significance  of  the  multilater¬ 
al  system  of  trade.  Nations  such  as 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  undoubtedly  play  important 
parts  in  international  clearing  and  ex¬ 
change,  but  are  immensely  benefited 
by  settling  balances  indirectly  through 
interrelated  clearings  with  other  areas. 
The  economic  contribution  of  even  the 
smaller  areas  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  considering  policy.  Beyond  this 
economic  consideration  there  is  the  is¬ 
sue  of  how  to  exercise  economic  power. 
To  put  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  position  of  an  “economic 
power  bloc”  seems  to  be  a  move  away 
from  the  concept  of  international  au¬ 
thority  organized  in  a  democratic  man¬ 
ner.  To  increase  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  may  well  lead  to  sus¬ 
picion  and  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
the  USSR,  China,  and  other  nations. 
What  is  needed  is  not  economic  domi¬ 
nation,  but  the  type  of  economic  collab¬ 
oration  which  is  based  upon  economic 
democracy. 

Another  criticism  of  both  proposals 
is  directed  at  the  plan  for  granting 
short-term  credit  in  cases  of  temporary 
need.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  need  for  short-term  credit  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  defect.  Specifically,  if  any 
area  needs  credit  to  purchase  the  ex¬ 
change  of  other  areas  it  indicates  the 
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abeence  of  conditions  which  will  cause 
international  payments  to  balance.  The 
reason  for  such  lack  of  balance  is,  of 
course,  unfavorable  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  borrowing  area,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  more  favorable  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  area  whose  exchange  is 
in  great  demand.  Both  plans  contain 
provisions  for  discussing  measures 
(such  as:  (1)  changes  in  the  value  of 
local  currencies,  in  terms  of  the  inter¬ 
national  monetary  unit,  (2)  changes 
in  domestic  credit,  and  (3)  control  of 
international  capital  movements)  to 
attack  the  real  causes  of  the  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance  in  international  payments.  Hence 
the  extension  of  short-term  credits  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  inevitable  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  proposal  for  international 
control  of  exchange.  To  the  extent 
that  the  real  causes  of  disequilibrium 
are  not  corrected  it  is  true  that  the  use 
of  short-term  credit  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  This  is  also  true,  however, 
even  without  the  possibility  of  short¬ 
term  credit. 

Some  critics  frankly  reject  any  type 
of  international  control.  These  per¬ 
sons  are  suffering  from  nostalgia,  and 
want  to  return  to  the  type  of  autono¬ 
mous  national  adjustment  (based  on 
the  influence  of  individuals  in  a  theo¬ 
retically  competitive  market)  which 
functioned  fairly  effectively  before 
World  War  I.  However  much  we  may 
wish  for  the  conditions  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  reach  such  an  eco¬ 
nomically  desirable  adjustment  in  this 
manner,  it  seems  unlikely  that  inde¬ 
pendent  national  control  will  restore 
such  conditions  (if  they  ever  actually 
existed.)  In  short,  the  theoretical  mod¬ 
el  of  competitive  adjustment  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  the  advantages  of  simplicity 
and  complete  logical  consistency,  but 


we  live  in  a  real  world  whidi  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  simple,  and  in  which 
nations  acting  independently  may  not 
be  expected  to  act  in  a  manner  which  is 
logically  consistent  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  world  economy  which  is  in¬ 
terdependent. 

Both  plans  impose  responsibilities 
upon  creditor  countries  (for  immedi¬ 
ate  practical  purposes  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain)  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  toward  stable  international 
trade  conditions.  Quota  contributions 
would  serve  this  purpose.  It  seems 
especially  appropriate  to  relate  this 
stability  with  the  highly  commendable 
objectives  of  full  employment  and  high 
income  levels.  Internationally  regu¬ 
lated  stability  of  exchange  rates  can  do 
much  to  elminate  the  influence  of  na¬ 
tional  political  and  economic  consider¬ 
ations  upon  the  volume  and  direction 
of  trade.  National  measures  for  ex¬ 
change  control  in  the  inter-war  period, 
as  has  been  suggested  above,  led  to  in¬ 
ternational  economic  disintegration. 
The  redirection  and  reduction  of  trade 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  period 
(especially  after  1930)  contributed 
to  unemployment,  inefficient  employ¬ 
ment  for  national  self-sufficiency,  and 
to  reduced  real  income  in  the  areas  so 
affected.  International  policy  seems 
to  be  a  desirable  substitute. 

It  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  es¬ 
sential  agreement  of  both  plans  on  the 
several  points  just  discussed.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  there  is  an  identity  of  purpose 
and  views  on  the  following:  (1)  inter¬ 
national  control  of  exchange  rates,  (2) 
establishing  an  international  clearing 
system,  (3)  use  of  short-term  credit  in 
settling  current  transactions,  (4)  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  creditor  areas  in  mak¬ 
ing  funds  available  for  stability.  These 
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may  be  looked  upon  as  means  to  im¬ 
prove  the  plane  of  living  by  encourag¬ 
ing  full  employment  and  higher  levels 
of  real  income. 

In  spite  of  this  agreement,  there  is 
one  crucial  point  of  disagreement 
which  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  voting 
power,  and  hence  effective  economic 
control  of  the  proposed  international 
exchange  and  clearing  authority,  is  to 
be  determined.  The  Keynes  (Brit¬ 
ish)  plan  proposes  the  allocation  of 
votes  on  the  basis  of  the  share  of  world 
trade  in  the  period  immediately  be¬ 
fore  1939.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  would  give  one-sixth  of  the  power 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  power  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  United  States 
would  have  approximately  one-seventh 
of  the  vote. 

The  White  (United  States)  propos¬ 
al  allocates  quotas  and  voting  power  by 
a  formula  largely  based  upon  (1)  gold 
and  free  exchange  holdings,  (2)  size 
and  fluctuation  of  international  pay¬ 
ments,  and  (3)  national  income.  Two 
limitations  would  be  imposed  upon  this 
distribution  of  voting  power.  First, 
every  nation  would  have  100  votes, 
plus  one  for  each  $1  million  of  quota. 
Second,  no  country  would  be  allowed 
to  cast  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  basic 
votes. 

Without  details  as  to  the  formula  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  precise  esti¬ 
mates  as  to  how  the  voting  power  would 
be  distributed  specifically  under  the 
White  plan.  However,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  weight  of  the  gold  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  na¬ 


tional  income,  would  give  us  a  notice¬ 
ably  larger  voting  power  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plan.  Both  proposals  may  reas¬ 
onably  raise  the  question  of  whether 
they  are  not  both  plans  to  have  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  policy  dominated  by  an 
Anglo-United  States  bloc.  Both  would 
give  these  nations  (including  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire)  a  clear  majority  of  vot¬ 
ing  power.  It  is  to  be  doubted  wheth¬ 
er  international  control  under  these 
conditions  would  be  anything  more  or 
less  than  the  hegemony  of  English 
speaking  and  English  cont rolled  areas 
in  the  sphere  of  international  exchange 
policy.  This,  it  must  be  stated,  is 
something  less  than  economic  democ¬ 
racy  for  the  USSR,  China,  and  aU 
other  nations,  even  if  the  policy  follow¬ 
ed  should  be  benevolent  and  lead  to  im¬ 
proved  planes  of  living  universally. 
Why  should  we  ‘realistically”  expect 
cooperation  from  other  areas  which 
have  been  so  neatly  excluded  from  pol¬ 
icy  making? 

A  general  issue  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  is  related  to  all  the  specific 
problems  of  policy.*  This  is  whether 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  give  up  the 
right  to  independent  action  in  the  field 
of  international  economic  relations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  international 
agencies  to  control  exchange,  invest¬ 
ment,  and  trade  are  organized  for  the 
real  purpose  of  effective  control  of  ex¬ 
ternal  economic  relations,  national  au¬ 
tonomy  in  these  matters  will  have  to 
go.  Sovereign  control  would  be  shar¬ 
ed  in  these  matters,  and  would  have  to 
rest  with  the  international  agencies. 

Since  in  the  modem  world  no  nation 
is  completely  in  control,  any  sacrifice 


S  In  the  group  discuMion  Uie  particIpaUon  of  the  United  States  in  (1)  an  International  in¬ 
vestment  agency,  (2)  International  commodity  agreements,  and  (3)  an  IntemaUonal  trade  au¬ 
thority  was  also  analysed.  The  opinion  of  the  group  was  that  International  control  over  in¬ 
vestment  and  tiade  was  desirable,  but  that  if  such  control  was  combined  with  effecUve  ex¬ 
change  stabilisation,  commodity  airreements  would  not  be  necessary.  Limitations  of  space  make 
it  impossible  to  include  the  group  analysis  of  these  forms  of  tnternaUonal  collaboration. 
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of  national  interest  may  be  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real.  Adherence  to  the 
principle  of  independently  determined 
foreign  eccmomic  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  also  means  a  recog¬ 
nition  that  other  nations  may  act  in¬ 
dependently.  Under  these  conditions 
benefits  forthcoming  for  the  masses  of 
people  here  will  only  be  realized  if  our 
domestically  determined  policy  brings 
forth  favorable  reaction  on  the  part  of 
foreign  authorities.  Otherwise  for¬ 
eign  nations  will  act  independently  to 
achieve  economic  aims  which  will  ob¬ 


struct  the  realization  of  the  national 
policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  national  benefits  must,  in 
practice,  be  intematimial  in  scope,  if 
they  are  to  be  realized.  International 
action  would  afford  a  much  better 
medium  through  which  to  work  for 
universal  improvements  in  planes  of 
living  than  would  national  agencies 
with  a  restricted  and  narrow  outlook. 
Recognition  of  international  economic 
interdependence  calls  for  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  international  eco¬ 
nomic  agencies. 


VICTORY 

The  old  time  message  sounds  again 

As  hopefully  as  it  did  then 

When  He  who  said:  “My  peace  I  give. ...” 

Appeared  to  teach  man  how  to  live. 

His  peace  He  gave — a  blessed  peace. 

Abiding  joy,  and  sure  release 
From  all  ingrown,  disturbing  fears. 

That  Love  might  triumph  through  the  years. 

And  Love  has  triumphed!  Write  it  plain, 

“Lest  we  forget”  and  hate  in  vain. 

And  Love  does  triumph !  Day  by  day 
Love  shows  us  a  more  excellent  way. 

And  Love  shall  triumph!  ’Tis  God’s  plan — 

The  One  Great  Brotherhood  of  Man! 

— ^Anna  Mary  Dickson 


Christianity  in  the  Postwar  W orld : 

The  Hope  of  a  Better  Day  i 

By  LUCIUS  H.  BUGBEE  j 


HRISTIAKITY  is  a  word  that 
stands  for  a  body  of  ideas  derived 
from  the  life  and  teaching  of  Je¬ 
sus  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  its  broader  implication,  the  word  in¬ 
cludes  the  organizational  forms  and  the 
modes  of  worship  in  which  these  ideas 
have  clothed  themselves.  Therefore, 
as  we  commonly  use  the  term  it  repre¬ 
sents  not  only  the  thought  forms  of 
Christianity,  but  also  the  Church  in  all 
its  varied  institutional  forms  and  act¬ 
ivities.  It  is,  however,  the  Christian 
point  of  view  not  the  organizational 
structure,  that  we  wish  to  discuss  in 
this  article. 

What  then  is  this  Christian  point  of 
view?  Recently,  from  an  elevation, 
we  looked  down  upon  an  extensive  pan¬ 
orama — the  wide  reaches  of  two  river 
valleys,  the  distant  skyline  of  cities, 
and  much  rolling  country  between. 
There  are  similar  eminences  of  thought 
*  jfi 


from  which  we  look  down  upon  the  un¬ 
folding  panorama  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  The  great  religions  and  philo¬ 
sophies  of  the  world  are  such  eleva¬ 
tions.  Topping  them  all,  some  of  ns 
believe,  is  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
from  which  we  see  life  in  clearer  out¬ 
line,  truer  perspective,  and  diviner 
meaning. 

Most  persons  would  agree  that  thii 
point  of  view  is  characterized  primar¬ 
ily  by  a  conception  of  the  imiverse  and 
our  relation  to  it,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  phrase,  “the  fatherhood  of  God.” 
This  is  basic  Christian  teaching.  It 
implies  that  the  world  is  not  an  un¬ 
feeling  machine,  but  rather  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  rational  and  righteous  Will, 
whose  attitude  toward  all  persons  is 
one  of  friendly  interest  like  that  of  t 
good  father  toward  his  children.  The 
corollary  of  this  idea  is,  of  course,  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.  All 
men  are  the  children  of  God. 


stonewall  Jackton  once  said  that  he 
never  lifted  a  cup  of  water  to  his  lips  that 
he  did  not  think  of  Ood.  Never  have  I 
heard  Dr.  Bugbee  preach  or  read  anything 
that  he  has  written,  particularly  his  choice 
devotional  readings,  that  I  did  not  feel 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  men  as  “broth¬ 
ers  in  the  one  family  of  Ood.”  Too  long 
has  the  world  been  dominated  by  a  philos- 
ohy  that  esalts  the  state  and  neglects  the 
individual.  Dr.  Bugbee  -  eloquent  preach¬ 
er,  scholarly  writer,  distinguished  editor 
and  eweeutive  secretary  of  church  school 
publications  of  the  Methodist  Church  - 
stresses  the  point  of  view  that  there  can 
be  no  worthy  state  without  individual 
emcellence.  This  concept  is  basic  in  the 
making  of  a  new  world. 


The  mind  of  Jesus  was  dominated 
by  this  idea.  To  him  the  world  was 
his  “Father’s  house.”  Life  was  a 
process  of  “going  to  the  Father.”  Ev¬ 
erything  in  nature  and  history  was  an 
expression  of  his  Father’s  will.  All 
men  were  his  brothers  in  the  one  fam¬ 
ily  of  God.  The  person  who  accepts 
this  point  of  view  dares  to  assume  that 
God  is  like  this.  He  lives  as  though 
the  universe  were,  indeed,  the  house¬ 
hold  of  such  a  Father. 
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The  genius  of  Christianity  is  char- 
tcterired  again  by  reverence  for  pei^ 
B<Miality.  The  relation  of  Jesus  to 
other  people  was  marked  by  consistent 
regard  for  man  as  man.  In  his  thought 
there  were  no  distinctions  of  race,  rank, 
or  condition.  The  accident  of  birth 
or  nationality  or  outward  circum¬ 
stance  meant  little  or  nothing  to  him. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  show  re¬ 
spect  and  express  sympathy  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  races  and  national  groups. 
As  a  parenthesis  at  this  point,  we 
might  add  that  herein  lies  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  the  Christian  movement, 
wherever  it  is  vital,  cannot  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  questions  of  moral,  economic, 
political,  or  social  reform.  By  virtue 
of  his  reverence  for  personality,  the 
Christian  must  be  opposed  to  every 
maladjustment  that  threatens  to  under¬ 
mine  personal  worth.  The  Church 
may  not  have  the  organization  or  skill 
to  dictate  detailed  programs  of  reform, 
but  this  point  of  view  will  not  permit 
the  Church  to  be  a  silent  onlooker.  In 
this  present  crisis,  it  is  inevitable  that 
Christianity  should  lift  up  its  voice  in 
behalf  of  a  new  and  better  world  order. 

Emphasis  upon  the  redeeming  pow¬ 
er  of  self-giving  love  is  another  signi¬ 
ficant  idea  of  Christianity.  It  assumes 
that  the  ultimate  law  of  life  is  not  the 
primitive  one  of  self-preservation,  but 
rather  the  law  of  mutual  aid  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  world  is  not  a  place  of  plun¬ 
der,  but  a  field  of  service.  It  is  not  a 
puddle  of  privilege,  but  a  channel  of 
disinterested  ministry.  Christianity 
believes  in  the  strange  paradox  that 
those  who  lose  themselves  will  find 
themselves ;  that  those  who  give  will  be 
the  ones  who  finally  receive;  and  that 
the  only  complete  redemption  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  society  must  come  through 


such  redemptive  sacrifice.  In  his  “Hy¬ 
perion,”  Longfellow  has  preserved  the 
legend  of  the  “Christ  of  Andernach.” 
It  concerns  the  village  crucifix.  At 
night  when  the  village  is  asleep,  the 
Christ  comes  down  from  his  cross  and 
with  lantern,  ladder,  and  tools  goes 
about  the  village  mending  leaky  roofs, 
and  rendering  helpful  assistance  wher¬ 
ever  needed.  Only  when  the  dawn  be¬ 
gins  to  break  does  he  return,  set  the 
ladder  against  the  wall,  hang  the  lan¬ 
tern  on  a  peg,  climb  up  and  nail  him¬ 
self  once  more  to  his  cross.  It  is  a 
vivid  picture  of  one  who  was  more 
than  a  pale  gaunt  martyr;  a  Christ 
who  gave  himself  actively  in  compas¬ 
sionate  service  for  mankind. 

One  wonders  sometimes  whether 
such  disinterested  love  exists  at  all  in 
our  realistic  world.  It  is  certainly  not 
common,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  all  highly 
creative  effort  It  characterizes  the 
true  artist’s  relation  to  his  art.  He 
does  not  paint  for  money  or  for  fame ; 
he  gives  himself  to  his  task  because  he 
loves  it,  and  out  of  such  self-giving 
comes  creative  work.  So  it  is  with  the 
scholar’s  search  for  truth,  or  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  real  statesman  to  his  country. 
Now  and  then  it  is  dramatized  in  the 
lives  of  rare,  outstanding  leaders  in 
whom  there  is  no  passion  for  greed  or 
gain,  but  only  the  giving  of  themselves 
for  a  great  cause.  This  is  the  energiz¬ 
ing  force  in  all  creative  work.  It  is 
the  soul  of  all  redemption. 

The  Christian  point  of  view  is  notr 
able  again  for  its  conviction  that  inner 
spiritual  values  of  character  are  more 
important  and  enduring  than  any  out¬ 
ward  physical  values  which  can  be  ac¬ 
cumulated.  Perhaps  this  is  <mly  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  Christianity 
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believes  in  quality  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity.  There  are  some  values  that  can 
be  measured.  They  are  quantitative. 
There  are  other  values  such  as  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness,  that  can  never  be 
measured  or  weighted  by  any  human 
standard.  They  are  qualitative.  They 
are  part  of  the  universal,  spiritual  con¬ 
tent  of  life,  and  the  Christian  insists 
that  they  are  the  only  final  and  perma¬ 
nent  values  that  can  contribute  to  a 
just  and  peaceful  world  order.  These 
statements,  of  course,  do  not  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  message. 
They  do  contain  the  substance  of  it. 
Its  theological  doctrines  of  deity,  sin, 
forgiveness,  and  judgement  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  these  ideas  of  God  and  of 
man.  The  cross  with  its  redemptive 
power  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  self¬ 
giving  love.  The  Holy  Spirit  im¬ 
parts  meaning  and  framework  to  all 
the  invisible  values  of  our  experience. 

This  body  of  ideas  which  we  have 
sketched  so  inadequately  has  survived 
through  two  thousand  years  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  human  society.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  there  have  been 
many  dark  periods  in  history.  The 
breakup  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  these 
epochs.  The  period  in  which  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  wrote  The  City  of  Qod  was  one 
of  disintegration.  The  world  was  full 
of  the  noise  of  a  great  empire  going  to 
pieces.  Thoughtful  persons  were  won¬ 
dering  whether  any  security  remained, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  significant  book 
was  to  indicate  that  the  Christian  point 
of  view  afforded  such  assurance  and 
security.  Other  protracted  periods  of 
war  and  confusiem  followed  —  dark 
ages  in  which  the  lights  went  out  as 
certainly  as  they  have  been  dimmed  in 
recent  years  1  Authority  failed!  Mor¬ 


al  and  social  degeneracy  were  common! 
Relapses  of  idealism  and  integrity  op 
pressed  the  spirits  of  right-thinking 
people.  Christianity,  however,  pe^ 
sisted  like  a  bright  star  in  a  dark  sky. 
It  has  frequently  been  overcast  with 
clouds,  but  it  still  shines  on.  Now 
again  the  question  arises:  Will  it  8u^ 
vive  the  present  world  convulsion! 
Will  it  outlast  the  opposition  of  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  justice,  and 
the  indifference  of  false  friends  ?  What 
will  be  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  world- 
shaking  changes  through  which  we  an 
now  passing? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
postwar  world  will  be  radically  diffe^ 
ent  in  many  particulars.  There  will 
certainly  be  changes  in  the  political 
setup  in  Europe.  It  seems  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  social  and  economic 
structure  can  escape  transformation. 
There  will  be  changes  in  our  ways  of 
thinking  and  living.  Some  of  these 
alterations  are  already  appearing 
Others  are  still  vague  and  obscure.  On 
this  point  all  agree,  that  we  cannot  pass 
through  such  a  world  convulsion  and 
revolution  without  experiencing  radi 
cal  readjustment  in  many  phases  of 
experience. 

Optimists  see  the  future  in  a  ro^ 
light.  There  will  be,  they  tell  us,  si 
a  result  of  research  connected  with  the 
war,  scientific  and  mechanical  advan¬ 
ces  such  as  we  have  never  dreamed  <rf. 
Facilities  for  swift  travel,  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  gadgets  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  new  remedies  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  will  lift  the  physical  stand¬ 
ards  of  life.  World  organization  will 
eliminate  points  of  tension,  and  insnn 
a  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperi^ 
for  all  people,  a  period  in  which  fre^ 
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dom  and  justice  will  be  more  widely 
diffused  than  we  have  hitherto  believed 
possible. 

Pessimists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  so  sure  of  these  predicted  advan¬ 
tages.  They  see  the  seeds  of  future 
hates  and  conflicts  already  sprouting. 
They  do  not  believe  that  wreckage, 
privation,  suffering  and  loss  can  pos¬ 
sibly  provide  the  soil  for  a  better  har¬ 
vest.  They  call  attention  to  the  gigan¬ 
tic  burden  of  •  indebtedness,  political 
manipulations,  hidden  diplomacy,  dis¬ 
putes  over  national  boundaries  and 
forms  of  government,  and  other  under¬ 
currents  of  power  politics,  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge.  They  recall  our 
experience  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  question  whether  any  form  of  in¬ 
ternational  collaboration  can  survive 
the  hates  and  jealousies  that  still  pre¬ 
vail. 

Probably  we  should  strike  a  balance 
between  these  two  extremes.  We  may 
be  sure  that  new  developments  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  mechanics  cannot  provide  the 
salvation  required  by  a  wrecked  and 
saddened  world.  We  may  be  sure,  al¬ 
so,  that  no  reshuffling  of  national 
boundaries,  or  formal  treaties  of  peace 
will  provide  the  new  and  better  world 
order  that  we  so  much  desire.  If 
there  is  hope  for  the  future,  it  will  be 
in  new  attitudes  and  impulses.  Good 
will  among  nations  must  supersede  the 
jealousies,  prejudices,  greeds,  and 
hates  that  have  hitherto  motivated 
man’s  conduct.  The  real  hope  of  a 
better  day  is  in  such  changes  of  mind 
and  transformations  of  character  as 
Christianity  promises  to  achieve. 

Christianity  itself  will  feel  the  im¬ 
pact  of  revolutionary  forces  released 
by  war.  The  result,  we  believe,  will 
be  wholesome.  Its  outdated  shell  of 


organization  will  be  shattered.  This 
may  be  all  to  the  good.  Its  compli¬ 
cated  and  disunited  structure  has  been 
a  serious  handicap  to  its  real  message. 
Organized  religion  has  too  often  taken 
on  a  life  of  its  own.  It  has  become  an 
end  in  itself,  and  Christians  are  often 
more  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
organization  than  in  practicing  the 
teaching.  If  this  shell  is  broken,  the 
meat  of  the  message  may  becoihe  ap¬ 
parent  Men  may  make  the  startling 
discovery  that  the  way  of  Jesus,  after 
all,  is  the  only  way  out  of  our  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Churches  may  change,  forms  perish, 
systems  go. 

But  our  human  needs,  they  do  not 
alter, 

Christ  no  after  age  can  e’er  outgrow. 

After  long  centuries  of  intrigue, 
strife,  and  confusion,  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  nations  acting  toward  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  gos¬ 
pel.  But  the  conviction  grows  that 
there  is  no  other  road  to  international 
peace  and  understanding.  Certainly 
racial  pride,  national  egotism,  and 
group  selfishness  have  proved  their  in¬ 
ability  to  unite  mankind.  What,  then, 
is  the  prospect  for  Christianity  in  the 
postwar  world  ?  Is  there  any  likeli¬ 
hood  that  its  ideas  will  be  more  influ- 
ential  and  far-reaching  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past  ? 

One  encouraging  indication  may  be 
found  in  the  numerous  discussions  and 
statements  that  have  grown  out  of 
Christian  thinking  in  recent  months. 
A  Conference  on  Christian  Bases  of 
World  Order,  held  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
in  March,  1943,  resulted  in  a  volume 
of  significant  pronouncements  on  this 
theme.  Similar  gatherings  have  been 
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held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  other  lo¬ 
cations.  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Pro¬ 
testant  leaders  united  in  a  declaration 
called  “A  Pattern  for  Peace,”  in  which 
seven  principles  based  on  Christian 
teaching  are  formulated.  The  Feder¬ 
al  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  has  issued  another  manifesto 
entitled  “Six  Pillars  of  Peace.”  One 
denominational  group  has  proposed  a 
Crusade  for  a  New  World  Order,  led 
by  its  Council  of  Bishops.  A  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  study  courses  are 
now  available  and  many  books  have 
been  written  by  thoughtful  religious 
leaders.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Christian  forces  are  determined  to 
give  expression  to  the  kind  of  world 
that  will  reflect  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  Not  content  wdth  merely  pre¬ 
senting  the  ideal,  they  are  suggesting 
also  practical  plans  and  agencies  for 
its  realization. 

Some  of  the  possible  outcomes  of 
this  movement  of  religious  thought  as 
it  will  affect  the  future  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

First,  a  reo<^ition  of  the  moral  or¬ 
der  to  which  all  human  beings  ines¬ 
capably  belong.  The  Divine  Will  is 
the  origin  of  all  creation.  God’s  rule 
is  the  ultimate  reality.  Knowledge  of 
God’s  will  and  obedience  to  his  rule 
are  thus  the  necessary  conditions  of 
true  and  worthy  living.  To  ignore  or 
flout  this  fact  leads  inevitably  toward 
disintegration  and  disaster.  The 
fundamental  question  at  this  point  is, 
of  course,  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  abiding  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  itself  a  reflection  of  the  eternal 
law  of  God,  and  claiming  the  loyalty 
of  all  men,  whatever  their  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  or  nationality.  Christianity  in¬ 
sists  that  without  the  recognition  of 


this  fact  there  can  be  no  better  world 
order.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Blackston’s  Commentaries 
sustaining  this  point  of  view:  “this 
law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  man¬ 
kind  and  dictated  by  God  himself,  u 
of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any 
other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  times:  no 
human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  con¬ 
trary  to  this ;  and  such  of  them  as  are 
valid  derive  all  their  force  and  all 
their  authority,  mediately  or  immed¬ 
iately,  from  this  original .  .  .  .  ” 
Second,  the  unity  of  world  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  single  family  of  God.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Times  of  London,  the 
leaders  of  English  church  life  prefaced 
their  remarks  by  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “No  permanent  peace  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  Europe  unless  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  made  the 
foundation  of  international  policy  and 
of  all  social  life.  This  involves  re¬ 
garding  all  nations  as  members  of  one 
family  under  the  fatherhood  of  God.” 
This  must  govern  the  action  of  sepa¬ 
rate  nations  in  a  world  of  nations. 
Isolationism  or  imperialism  are  un¬ 
thinkable  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  as  are  any  concepts  of  a  supe^ 
ior  race  or  privil^d  groups.  Walls 
of  prejudice  and  fences  of  distinction 
must  be  tom  down.  Even  when  the 
war  has  severed  all  other  ties,  the  thin 
line  of  a  common  religious  experience 
still  binds  together  the  Christians  in 
England,  Germany,  America,  and  Jap¬ 
an.  It  is  a  sense  of  brotherhood  that 
transcends  nationality  and  race.  We 
may  hope  for  universal  peace  only 
when  that  thin  line  of  fellowship  has 
become  interracial  and  international 
Third,  this  unity  of  mankind,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  diversity,  not  unifonn* 
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ity,  for  Christianity  recognuses  the  in¬ 
dividual  worth  of  man  as  man.  There¬ 
fore,  it  promotes  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  worship,  and  respect  for  every 
individual,  race,  and  nationality.  It 
recognizes  the  contribution  that  each 
group  must  make  to  the  total  welfare 
of  all.  It  cannot  tolerate  prejudice 
or  exploitation.  It  knows  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  white  and  colored 
races  of  mankind.  It  grants  to  each 
one  full  freedom  for  the  expression  of 
its  own  life  and  thought. 

Fourth,  Christianity  will  insist  up¬ 
on  a  social  order  so  reconstructed  that 
it  will  be  based,  not  on  greed  or  profit, 
but  upon  service,  cooperation^  and  self¬ 
giving  love  for  one’s  neighbor.  This 
will  not  mean  the  end  of  individual 
initiative,  but  it  will  mean  a  far  great¬ 
er  extension  of  cooperative  activity. 
The  first  requirements  after  peace  has 
been  declared  will  be  the  feeding  of 
the  hungry,  care  of  refugees,  recon¬ 
struction  of  economic  life  with  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  all  needs,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  oppressed  and  scattered 
peoples.  It  will  demand  such  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  the  world  as  may  make 
possible  freedom  from  want  and  fear, 
and  such  opportunities  as  fullness  of 
life  demands.  Christianity  is  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
economic  adjustments.  It  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  mere  political  freedom  where 
economic  maladjustments  are  ignored. 


Political  freedom  without  economic 
freedom  is  of  little  value.  Christianity 
is  based  on  a  principle  by  which  all 
government  needs  continually  to  be 
tested — the  principle  of  love.  In  this 
spirit  of  self-giving  love  and  service 
lies  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 

Fifth,  it  follows  naturally  from  what 
we  have  stated  that  Christianity  will 
seek  to  promote  in  the  postwar  world  a 
different  type  of  education  from  that 
to  which  we  are  now  accustomed.  A 
mere  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  not 
enough.  If  that  were  sufficient,  Ger¬ 
many  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  most 
fortunate  nation,  for  no  country  had 
developed  a  higher  educational  system 
of  ^his  type.  There  was  a  time  when 
no  young  scholar’s  education  was  com¬ 
plete  without  a  year  or  two  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Surely  its  recent  history  is 
proof  enough  that  emphasis  upon  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  and  skill  does  not 
insure  good  conduct  or  neighborly  at¬ 
titudes.  If  we  are  to  live  together 
comfortably  and  peaceably  in  the  same 
world  house,  we  must  place  more  stress 
upon  character  education,  the  training 
of  attitudes,  the  fashioning  of  motives, 
the  creation  of  good  wilL  Christian 
ideas  must  have  increasing  importance 
in  the  development  of  a  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  contribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  all  people,  not 
only  through  scientific  knowledge,  but 
through  the  practice  of  ethical  ideals. 


American  High  Schools 

After  the  War 

By  HERBERT  W.  SMITH 

Principal,  Francis  W.  Parker  School 

UNLESS  all  signs  fail  during  the  ciplined  to  behave  considerately;  ua- 
next  few  years  American  high  grounded  in  the  intellectual  virtues.” 
schools  will  see  great  changes  in  “It  is  clear,”  he  continues  “that  our 
what  they  teach,  how  they  teach  it,  to  high  schools  need  to  have  their  share  of 
whom  and  how  long.  All  that  they  the  great  common  curriculum  rede* 
have  taken  for  granted  for  years  is  fined  for  them.”  Then  he  proceeds 
being  radically  challenged.  At  the  to  do  it. 

meeting  of  the  Headmasters’  Associ-  Pressure  for  drastic  change  is  lilo* 
ation  in  1942,  President  Dodd  of  wise  urged  by  the  colleges.  Preasw 
Princeton,  suggested  that  secondary  to  ignore  the  requirements  of  college 
schools  should  take  over  much  of  'the  preparation,  but  to  change  in  other  (t 
work  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  rections  comes  from  the  schools  them- 
years  at  collie.  President  Hutchins  selves. 

and  the  University  of  Chicago  would  The  report  of  the  Experiment  of  the 
end  high  school  after  Grade  Ten.  Yale  Thirty  Schools  entitled  “Did  They 
has  mailed  out  to  schools,  inviting  com-  Succeed  in  College”  shows  clearly  that 
ments  from  them,  a  reprint  of  an  ar-  when  all  college  prescriptions  are  re¬ 
ticle  by  Professor  William  Clyde  De-  laxed,  the  average  student  continues 
vane.  In  it  he  says,  “the  public  high  to  be  fully  as  well  prepared  for  college 

schools . under  the  protection  of  courses  and  far  better  prepared  for 

the  teachers’  colleges  have  substituted  life.  The  results  of  the  six  schools 
as  many  fancy  and  trivial  programs  which  changed  most  radically  were  su* 
as  their  protectors  could  imagine.  This  perior  to  those  of  the  whole  groupi 
is  why  students  now  graduate  from  our  The  results  of  the  two  most  successful 
public  high  schools  unable  to  write,  of  the  Thirty  Schools  show  that  ths 
read,  or  speak  English ;  unable  to  cope  results  potentially  obtainable  are  start* 
with  mathematical  problems  which  re-  lingly  and  consistently  better  than  uxh 
quire  algebra  and  trigonometry  at  a  der  the  old  routine, 
time  when  we  are  in  dire  need  of  these  Is  it  possible  from  this  welter  of  coo- 
commodities;  unable  to  read  or  speak  fliting  opinion  to  sort  out  the  major 
fluently  in  any  foreign  language  at  a  changes  that  actually  are  taking  plaet^ 
time  when  to  be  provincial  is  to  be  on-  and  from  them  to  infer  what  li« 
ly  partially  alive;  unable  to  remember,  ahead  ? 

much  less  to  understand,  a  few  facts  With  all  their  diversity  America 
about  the  history  of  their  country ;  un-  high  schools  share  two  main  purpoaei: 
able  to  think  clearly,  and  too  undis-  first,  to  furnish  preparation  for  col 
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lege;  second,  to  provide  something  just  that  Harvard  men  are  interested  in 
as  good  and  more  “practical”  for  those  now ;  not  T.  S.  Eliot,  hardly  even  global 
who  are  not  going  to  college.  Both  pur-  concepts,  or  the  glorious  post-war. . . . 
poses  have  already  been  profoundly  Aside  from  the  sciences,  standards 
modified  by  the  war.  The  liberal  arts  seem  to  have  fallen  so  far  in  most 
college  for  men  has  already  vanished,  classes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  lode 
Preparation  for  college  has  been  re-  for  a  gut  course — almost  anything  will 
placed  in  boys'  ambitions  by  prepara-  do.” 

tion  for  V-12,  A-12,  and  all  the  other  Inevitably  the  same  changes  are  af- 
specialized  services.  This  change  has  fecting  in  high  schools  even  that  most 
already  been  reflected  in  elections  of  conservative  hard  core  of  American 
high  school  courses.  Four  full  years  secondary  education,  the  college  pro¬ 
of  mathematics,  a  course  in  physics,  paratory  course.  Music,  art,  and  all 
and  some  familiarity  with  mechanical  “activities”  except  athletics  are  being 
drawing  are  the  very  minimum  if  a  replaced  by  war  work.  Foreign  lan- 
boy  is  to  have  any  chance  of  qualifying  guages  are  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
for  special  training.  So  great  has  mum,  with  Latin  following  Greek  into 
been  the  pressure  that  one  directive  the  obscurity  of  a  rarely  chosen  elect-  ca 
issued  by  a  Regional  Office  of  the  War  ive.  In  the  non-college  preparatory 
Manpower  Commission — but  later  re-  courses  the  changes  have  been,  if  any- 
tracted — forbade  local  draft  boards  to  thing,  more  drastic.  Soon  after  Pearl 
consider  as  essential  any  independent  Harbor  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
school  whose  full-time  faculty  was  not  ucation  organized  Victory  Courses, 
devoting  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  its  Pamphlets  describing  these  courses 
time  to  teaching  mathematics  and  were  sent  to  high  schools  throughout 
science.  the  nation,  not  by  request  of  the  armed 

This  pressure  has  affected  not  only  forces  but  at  least  with  their  official 
the  choice  of  courses ;  it  has  affected  ev-  approval. 

en  more  the  character  of  work  in  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
Literature,  foreign  languages,  social  advisability  or  necessity  of  the  Victory 
studies,  biology,  music,  art — all  these  program.  Its  effect  on  high  schools, 
have  grown  pale  and  colorless  as  the  however,  as  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler  of  the 
great  conflagration  of  the  war  flared  University  of  Chicago  pointed  out  on 
higher.  The  Harvard  Crimson,  which  the  Round  Table  of  the  Air,  has  been 
had  suspended  publication  for  the  dur-  in  some  cities  to  devote  more  than  half 
ation,  issued  on  December  7th  a  single  of  the  schooltime  of  high  school  stu- 
war  number  well  worth  study  by  any-  dents  to  activities  that  no  one  had  pre- 
one  who  wants  to  know  what  the  war  viously  considered  in  any  way  related 
has  done  to  the  liberal  arts  collie.  In  to  a  liberal  education, 
it  R.  Scot  Leavitt,  '46  writes  as  fol-  The  impact  of  the  war  both  on  the 
lows:  “The  ivory  tower  has  been  dim-  college  preparatory  course  and  on  the 
med  out  along  with  those  on  the  Houses,  practical  course  is  apparent  in  another 
An  intellectual  group  gets  together  way — acceleration.  Every  effort  has 
to  discuss  the  75  mm.  gun  in  the  nose  been  put  forth  to  have  boys  graduate 
of  the  B-25.  B-25’s  are  the  things  from  high  school  before  the  draft 
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boards  call  them  up  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  av¬ 
erage  age  for  graduation  from  high 
school  has  been  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen,  this  need  for  acceleration  has 
affected  no  small  or  unrepresentative 
group  of  students.  Still  others  who 
ordinarily  would  have  graduated  be¬ 
fore  they  were  eighteen  have  wished  to 
complete  their  high  school  in  time  to 
get  a  year’s  credit  in  college  before 
they  are  called  for  military  service. 
The  fact  that  many  colleges  have  be¬ 
gun  to  accept  students  at  other  periods 
than  June  and  September,  has  still 
further  accentuated  the  feeling  of  pres¬ 
sure.  So  have  the  high  wages  that 
are  paid  in  industry  and  the  urgent 
pleas  for  even  part-time  young  work¬ 
ers. 

In  other  words,  the  boys  in  our 
high  schools  who  previously  prepared 
for  college  are  now  preparing  for  in¬ 
duction  into  the  army,  facing  those 
competitive  examinations  instead  of 
college  entrance  tests,  trying,  as  one 
college  sophomore  wrote,  “to  combine 
the  remnants  of  a  free  and  intelletual 
past  and  the  beginnings  of  a  military 
future.”  Those  whose  courses  would 
have  been  general,  commercial,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  have,  through  Victory  pro¬ 
gram  and  part-time  work,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  abandoned  their  lib¬ 
eral  education  while  they  still  are  in 
school,  while  many  of  them  are  short¬ 
ening  the  number  of  years  spent  in 
school. 

For  those  who  are  left,  the  actual 
effect  of  the  war  thus  far  has  been 
rather  to  strengthen  the  conservative 
aspects  of  secondary  education  than  to 
change  it  drastically.  The  advice 
given  by  those  who  are  training  young 
men  in  army,  navy,  and  air  force  has 


steadily  been  to  stress  the  fundament¬ 
als,  especially  English,  mathematici, 
and  science,  rather  than  to  sacrfioe 
them  for  pre-induction  courses  ct 
doubtful  utility.  These  officer-teach¬ 
ers  and  the  young  graduates  of  hi|h 
schools,  when  they  return  on  leave, 
agree  that  the  fundamentals  of  a  libe^ 
al  education  should  be  emphasized. 
They  even  advise  prospective  soldien 
and  officers  not  to  impoverish  their  in¬ 
ner  resources  by  n^lecting  art  and 
music,  literature  and  dramatics. 

The  changes  that  have  already  takas 
place,  then,  are  comparatively  minor. 
Why  should  not  the  end  of  the  war 
mean  “As  you  were  I”  and  high  schook 
after  the  war  be  much  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor?  Certainly  the 
first  World  War  made  little  or  no 
change  in  American  education. 

To  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  the  fore* 
now  at  work  seem  different  in  quality; 
and  they  will  likely  be  more  dynaink 
in  their  effect.  In  the  first  place,  »• 
one  seems  to  question  the  inevitability 
of  compulsory  military  service  for  all 
young  men  after  the  war.  Far  fro* 
deprecating  the  necessity  of  militaiy 
training,  or  looking  forward  eageriy 
to  the  day  when  it  can  be  discontinued, 
all  commentators  seem  agreed  that  it 
has  brought  both  system  and  tonic  t» 
an  educational  routine  altogether  too 
haphazard  and  flabby. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  induct  into 
basic  military  training  all  boys 
eighteen,  high  schools  must  obviously 
be  so  organized  that  few,  if  any,  wiB 
fail  to  graduate  before  they  are  in¬ 
ducted.  Obviously  it  is  only  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  strong  academic  intereik 
who  will  continue  his  formal  eduer 
tion  after  it  has  been  interrupted.  St 
John’s  College  plans  to  “make  it  pos- 
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gible  for  students  to  complete  their  for^ 
mal  liberal  education  before  being  call¬ 
ed  into  military  service.”  Further¬ 
more,  unlike  other  colleges,  St.  John^s 
will  not  admit  students  with  advanced 
standing — they  “must  register  as  fresh¬ 
men  for  the  four  year  course.”  If  col¬ 
leges  succeed  in  imposing  such  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  secondary  school,  high 
schools  will  lose  their  most  scholarly 
students  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  before  they  leave, 
these  ten-to-twelve  year  old  students 
will  be  given  the  usual  training  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  one  year  of  algebra,  one  year  of 
plane  geometry,  and  two  years  of  for¬ 
eign  language. 

High  school  administrators  would 
do  well  not  to  put  this  program  aside 
lightly  as  the  eccentricity  of  one  ob¬ 
scure  coll^  or,  in  modified  form  of 
one  great  university  like  Chicago. 
Quite  apart  from  its  educational  value 
such  a  program  is  sure  to  receive  strong 
support.  The  belief  is  almost  universal 
among  laymen  that  in  high  school  and 
college  students  waste  much  time — a 
pleasant  pastime  in  days  of  pre-war 
prosperity  that  can  no  longer  be  toler¬ 
ated.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  devoted  an  editorial  to  urging 
that  the  Board  of  Education  requisi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Hutchins’  services  to  put  his 
educational  ideas  in  effect  throughout 
the  city.  Mark  Van  Doren’s  Liberal 
Education/’  devoted  to  the  same  thesis, 
has  received  reviews  that  are  uniformly 
favorable.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to  say 
that  such  a  program  would  reduce  col¬ 
lege  to  the  level  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  American  college,  like  the 
French  college,  began,  in  effect,  as  a 
secondary  school.  Mark  Van  Doren  is 
emphatic  in  stating  that  “there  are 
three  natural,  or  necessary,  levels;  el¬ 


ementary,  liberal,  and  professional . . . 
It  may  or  may  not  be  easy  to  reoogniae 
behind  all  this  the  American  grammar 
school,  high  school,  college  and  univer¬ 
sity,  but  there  they  are;  the  question 
is  how  they  dhall  adjust  themselves  to 
the  immemorial  simple  division .... 
The  high  school  may  have  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  fact,  either  by  disappear¬ 
ing  or  by  distributing  its  effort — ^back 
into  the  grammar  school,  to  make  that 
better  than  it  is,  and  forward  into  the 
college,  to  make  it  freer  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  assure  that  the  elementary  job 
is  thoroughly  done.  Elementary  edu¬ 
cation  is  for  a  time  before  the  intellect 
is  ready  to  do  its  work.”  Anything  be¬ 
yond,  according  to  Van  Doren,  is  the 
affair  of  the  collie  and  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Considerations  quite  beyond  their 
control  may  very  well  force  such  a 
change  in  secondary  education  upon 
colleges  that  might  otherwise  be  slow  to 
adopt  it.  Many  a  coll^,  even  now, 
is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  to  train  engineers,  met- 
eorolc^sts,  or  other  technicians.  The 
area  and  language  students  and  the 
civilians  make  up  a  small  minority, 
and  yet  only  for  these  two  latter  groups 
have  most  professors  of  the  liberal  arts 
anything  to  offer.  Small  wonder  that 
collies  are  tempted  to  furnish  classes 
for  their  faculties  by  admitting  “stu¬ 
dents  of  unusual  promise  who  have 
not  completed  all  the  work  prescribed 
for  graduation  from  high  school.” 
Small  wonder  that  they  lower  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  still  further 
as  the  war  draws  to  a  close  and  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  are  not  renewed.  For 
many  colleges  may  face  the  alternative 
of  dipping  down  into  the  field  of  sec- 
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ondary  education  or  of  closing  their 
doors. 

For  the  postwar  high  school,  then  the 
organization  may  be  markedly  differ¬ 
ent.  Many  students  will  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  grade.  Even  those 
who  continue  through  the  twelfth  grade 
may  have  a  radically  different  curricu¬ 
lum.  College  critics  of  high  school 
education  and  lay  writers  of  editorials 
apparently  seek  to  change  the  elective 
system  and  to  discontinue  practical 
courses.  Says  Professor  Devane : 
“All  high  schools  need  to  have  their 
share  in  the  great  common  curriculum 
redefined  for  them . In  this  cur¬ 

riculum  they  should  be  able  to  bring 
their  pupils  to  a  high  degree  of  profi¬ 
ciency  and  a  few  fundamental  disci¬ 
plines . The  schools  will  have 

done  enough  if  they  teach  the  funda¬ 
mentals  well.” 

It  is  significant  that  this  insistence 
on  a  common  curriculum  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  high  school  comes  from  Yale 
University,  where  they  do  not  propose 
to  abandon  the  diversified  elective  pro¬ 
gram,  not  from  those  who  advocate  ed¬ 
ucation  for  everybody  by  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  best  books.  Like  it  or  not,  high 
school  administrators  must  obviously 
reckon  during  the  next  few  years  with 
increasing  pressure  from  all  sides  to 
stress  purely  academic  work. 

It  would  not  be  realistic,  however, 
to  infer  that  all  pressure  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  reducing  Ameircan  high  schools 
to  the  level  of  a  pre-preparatory  aca¬ 
demic  junior  high.  Forces  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  are  almost  equally  po¬ 
tent.  The  social  prestige  of  college  is 
being  counteracted  by  the  economic 
pull  of  a  well-paid  job.  It  may  be  al¬ 
so  that  a  practice  advocated  by  Prince¬ 
ton  and  already  adopted  at  Harvard, 


Yale,  and  other  colleges  will  tend  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  high  school  years,  rather  thu 
to  shorten  them.  This  is  the  practi^ 
of  giving  advanced  standing  in  college 
to  those  whose  concluding  years  in  se^ 
ondary  school  have  included  work  hitk 
erto  considered  of  college  grade.  Suck 
independent  schools  as  Groton  and  Mil- 
ton,  Fieldston  and  Francis  Parker 
have  for  years  obtained  for  their  grad¬ 
uates  admission  to  courses  not  ordina> 
ily  open  to  freshmen.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  graduate  schools  which  wiD 
admit  the  recipients  of  an  A.  B.  froa 
St  John’s  or  from  the  four  year  col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  cai 
fail  to  admit  those  whose  advanced 
secondary  education  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  good  school.  Already  some  in¬ 
dependent  schools  and  most  puWk 
school  systems  have  established  what 
amount  to  junior  colleges  of  their  own. 
Accordingly,  any  general  social  prea- 
sure  to  shorten  the  period  of  prepanp 
tion  for  professional  work  may  wcD 
be  met  by  extending  through  the  thir 
teenth  and  fourteenth  year  the  work  of 
existing  schools  rather  than  by  redue 
ing  by  two  years  the  work  of  the  oh 
solescent  liberal  arts  college.  And  ai 
one  possibility  for  postwar  reorganiar 
tion  lies  in  the  increased  provision  d 
advanced  courses  at  the  end  of  the  hi^ 
school. 

Indeed  it  is  such  a  program,  not 
that  of  St.  John’s  and  Chicago,  whi(i 
would  more  nearly  approximate  the 
European  lyc6e  and  gymnasium. 
French  and  German  educators  haw 
looked  askance  at  the  four-year  collegi 
in  America  far  more  generally  thif 
they  have  deprecated  our  easy-goinf 
high  schools.  It  may  well  be  that  thi 
most  extensive  change  in  our  hi|^ 
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schools  will  be  an  addition  of  two 
years,  admitting  directly  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  the  foreign  lycee  and  gym¬ 
nasium  extend  from  elementary  school 
to  graduate  school,  granting  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  those  who  leave  to  enter  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  post¬ 
war  reorganization  of  our  high  schools 
is  the  scarcity  of  competent  well-train¬ 
ed  teachers.  All  the  proposed  changes 
call  for  a  personnel  that  is  expert,  flex¬ 


ible  and  imaginative.  Already  the 
flow  of  young  men  and  women  into 
the  teaching  profession  has  been  al¬ 
most  completely  cut  off  by  the  war. 
Draft  and  the  higher  salaries  paid  by 
industry  have  drained  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  able  teachers.  Whatever 
the  pattern  of  the  American  high 
school  of  the  future,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  task  is  to  find  men  and  women  who 
will  carry  on  the  work  efficiently  and 
effectively. 


“MORE  THINGS  ARE  WROUGHT  BY  PRAYER 

Than  this  world  dreams  of . 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend! 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  Gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 

— The  Passing  of  Arthur,  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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Who  Are  the  Fighting  Men  in  Education? 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


SOME  of  the  beat  reading  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  today  is  on  success¬ 
ful  military  leaders,  such  as  Hal¬ 
sey  and  Montgomery.  If  mature,  we 
love  to  read  studies  in  their  personal¬ 
ity  and  accounts  of  their  achievements. 
If  red-blooded,  we  like  to  discover  the 
determinants  of  their  ability  as  fight¬ 
ing  men.  And  what  are  some  of  the 
determinants  we  note  ?  Well,  without 
attempting  any  exhausting  analysis, 
we  recognize  at  once  the  following  as 
outstanding:  First,  these  men  are  op¬ 
erating  on  the  front  lines,  where  the 
fighting  is  thickest  and  toughest.  Sec¬ 
ond  they  seem  to  have  found  a  middle 
road  between  caution  and  foolish  risk, 
for  they  have  a  judgment  that  leads 
them  to  act  with  daring  and  bravery 
at  the  top  of  a  given  tide  and  snatch 
victories  that  represent  stepping  stones 
to  other  victories.  Third,  they  have  a 
remarkable  ability  to  make  men  re¬ 
spect  their  leadership  and  want  to  fol¬ 
low  them.  And,  fourth,  they  are  mot¬ 
ivated  by  a  great  cause  and  they  sub¬ 
merge  their  personal  selves  to  its  pro¬ 
motion. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  education  has 
many  characteristics  of  a  fighting 
game.  Certainly  there  are  enemies  to 
conquer,  and  there  are  even  some  kill¬ 
ings  to  be  made.  There  is  a  front  line 
in  education  and  no  man*  can  take  a 
part  there  without  feeling  its  risks. 
There  is  a  chance  for  men  to  show  lead¬ 
ership  backed  by  a  great  devotion  on 
the  part  of  numerous  followers.  And, 

*  Used  In  th«  broad  aense.  of  oourae,  and 


to  be  sure,  there  are  plenty  of  cauaea 
great  enough  to  be  self-eflFacing. 

On  the  basis  of  such  points,  who  are 
our  fighting  men  in  education  ?  Some 
are  on  the  bloody  front  that  involvea 
financial  support  of  the  schools,  and 
there  the  fighting  is,  and  will  be,  hot 
and  heavy.  They  operate  in  foxholes 
or  they  gather  around  conference  tables 
or  in  lobbies  and  endure  threats  and 
name-calling  in  order  to  win  battles. 
Others  are  on  the  home  front  where  the 
attacks  and  defenses  are  constant  and 
varied  and  where  the  safety  of  even  s 
man’s  home  is  often  at  stake.  The 
fighting  men  there  are,  positively,  not 
milk-and-water  minds  who  never  dare 
to  take  a  strong  stand  on  any  contro¬ 
versial  point.  Then  there  is  a  unive^ 
sal  front,  where  school  executives  <rf 
all  kinds  can  be  considered  and  their 
real  power  of  leadership  rigidly  exam¬ 
ined.  Who  is  their  following?  Would 
they  have  any  following  at  all  if  they 
were  like  the  war  leaders  in  ancient 
history  who  led  because  they  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  in  the  art  of  which 
they  assumed  direction  ?  There  is,  of 
course,  some  educational  leadership 
that  can  meet  such  a  severe  test,  but 
there  ought  to  be  much  more.  And, 
finally,  there  are  the  fighting  men  in 
education  who  are  not  principally  in¬ 
terested  in  laying  up  treasures  for 
themselves  on  earth,  either  in  the  form 
of  material  wealth  or  self-glorification, 
but  who  find  the  work  a  great  motiva¬ 
tor.  In  these  the  profession  can  take 
great  pride,  but,  again,  it  has  room  for 
a  lot  more. 

inclusive  of  the  women. 
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Towards  an  Abiding  Peace.  By  Robert 
Uvrriton  Maciver.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  195  pagr^*-  >2.50.  1943. 

This  book  is  not  Just  another  peace  book 
to  be  laid  aside  for  quiet  summer  reading. 
It  is  one  ol  the  beet  books  of  its  kind  that 
has  appeared  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  book 
that  everybody  ought  to  read  this  year. 
It  should  be  on  the  “must”  list  of  every 
member  of  Congress.  Now,  at  the  height 
of  this  global  war,  when  casualty  lists  are 
climbing,  and  victory  does  not  seem  quite 
so  far  away  as  it  did  just  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  when  every  one  is  asking  for  a  speci¬ 
fic  way  to  abolish  w’ar  or  at  least  to  mini¬ 
mize  it,  is  the  time  to  read  about  a  way  to 
form  a  peace  that  gives  some  promise  that 
not  within  a  few  years  should  we  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  “fighting  it  all  over 
again.” 

Professor  Robert  Maciver,  the  author, 
was  bom  in  Scotland.  Here  and  in  Cana¬ 
da  he  taught  Political  Science  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  naturalized  citizen.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  professor  of  political 
science  and  sociology  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  written  widely  in  those 
fields,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
social  problems. 

This  is  Professor  Maciver's  thesis  in 
brief:  When  victory  comes,  are  we  going 
to  forget  the  sacrifices  and  let  the  peace  be 
merely  a  deal  between  governments.  Or 
are  we  going  to  be  ready  to  make  a  gen¬ 
uine  peace  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
which  will  eliminate  the  probability  of  an 
even  more  destructive  w’ar  after  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so? 

If  we  want  an  abiding  peace,  we  must 
get  ready  for  it  now.  An  abiding  peace 
can  be  attained,  if  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  That  price  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tmit  psychological;  we  must  be  willing  to 
give  up  some  illusions,  prejudices  and  out¬ 
worn  ideas.  “If  we  are  to  have  an  endur¬ 
ing  peace  we  cannot  allow  every  state, 
or  any  state,  to  act  as  though  it  were  in¬ 


dependent  and  absolute  in  determining  its 
relations  to  other  states."  Here  is  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  So  long  as  the  world  is 
not  organized  for  peace,  war  may  come  at 
any  time  and  engulf  the  entire  world. 
Thus  the  prime  condition  of  an  enduring 
peace  is  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  order  based  on  genuine  internation¬ 
al  law.  (The  present  international  law 
is  little  more  than  an  elaboration  of  the 
rules  of  warfare.)  The  building  of  a 
world  order  is  a  gigantic  task  that  will 
require  a  long  time  for  its  fulfillment, 
but  we  can  lay  the  foundation  now  and 
set  up  an  organization  to  continue  the 
task. 

Admittedly  great  are  the  problems  that 
confront  those  who  are  responsible  for 
laying  this  groundwork,  and  the  book  sets 
forth  these  problems  chapter  by  chapter : 
the  treatment  of  enemy  nations;  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  boundaries;  the  formation  of 
an  economic  policy ;  the  future  of  colonies. 
In  great  detail  the  author  outlines  the 
framework  of  an  international  system — a 
system  that  has  a  constitutional  basis 
with  different  branches  of  world  organi¬ 
zation.  He  discuses  frankly  the  difficulties 
that  will  be  faced  and  indicates  how  these 
may  be  met  if  we  have  the  will  to  peace. 
And  finally  he  calls  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  formation  of  this  new 
international  order.  We  know,  he  says, 
who  will  speak  for  Great  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia  and  China  at  the  peace  thble ;  “but  we 
do  not  know  well  ahead  who  will  speak  for 
the  United  States.” 

This  book  ought  to  encourage  every  true 
advocate  of  peace  to  do  his  utmost  to  affect 
decisions  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of 
national  representatives  at  the  peace  table. 
Surely  we  shall  not  allow  partisan  strife 
to  play  a  part  in  the  decisions,  as  it  did 
in  1919.  We  must  find  a  way  to  dissoci¬ 
ate  peacemaking  with  party  politics.  But 
we  must  begin  NOW  to  lay  our  plans. 
Doctor  Maciver  is  no  idle  dreamer  and  he 
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Planning  for  America.  By  Oeorge  B. 
Oallotray  and  others.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.  Pages  xii,  71J. 
$3.20. 

Here  is  a  timely  book.  And  one  that 
will  arouse  spirited  discusion  and  contro* 
▼ersy.  It  is  an  inquiry  by  Oeorge  B.  OaO- 
oway  and  29  other  experts  into  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  economic  and  social  planning  ii 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  postwar  problems  will  require  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  technique  of  long  rang* 
planning  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  ev¬ 
er  been  necessary  or  possible  before.  Thk 
book  reviews  the  problems  in  many  areai 
in  a  stimulating  and  constructive  way. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts 
Part  one  consisting  of  three  chapters  ii 
written  by  Dr.  Galloway,  who  was  for¬ 
mally  a  field  representative  of  the  Natioa- 
al  Elconomic  and  Social  Planning  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  treats  of  the  nature  of  plannfag 
and  the  psychological  obstacles  to  plaa- 
ning  in  the  United  States.  (Aye  here’s  tb* 
rub!)  Part  two  treats  of  resources  pla» 
ning  and  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
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ment,  conservation,  and  use  of  our  physi¬ 
cal  re«>urce*- 

nomlc  planning  from  a  functional  view- 
pQj„t_tbe  functions  of  investment,  pro¬ 
duction,  employment,  distribution  of  in¬ 
come,  fiscal  policy,  foreign  trade.  Part 
four  takes  up  social  planning  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  conservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  human  resources.  Part  five 
deals  with  area  planning— national,  reg¬ 
ional,  state  and  local.  Part  six  discusses 
the  problems  of  planning  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  And  part  seven  contains  three  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  by  Dr.  Galloway  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  general  aspects  of  American 
planning  in  war  and  peace. 

The  book  is  not  only  comprehensive;  it 
is  systematic.  Each  contributor  had  be¬ 
fore  him  an  outline  covering  the  main  as¬ 
pects  of  planning  in  his  field.  These  as¬ 
pects  include  the  nature  of  planning,  its 
objectives,  the  operating  agencies  and 
their  activities,  methods,  poblems,  ob¬ 
stacles,  proposed  solutions.  The  editor  al¬ 
so  gave  each  contributor  a  set  of  assump¬ 
tions  formulated  as  of  August  1940.  These 
'‘'assumptions  concern  the  need  for  planning, 
the  causes  of  the  “great  depression,”  the 
nature  and  direction  of  our  economy 
(which  “is  now  a  hybrid  or  mixed  econ¬ 
omy,”  the  weakness  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
fovemment  control,  and  the  like.  These 
assumptions  caused  “no  serious  dissent” 
on  the  part  of  contributors,  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  “widely  shared . . .  among  so¬ 
cial  scientists,  laymen,  and  the  general 
public.”  Just  how  widely,  one  wonders. 
No  doubt,  planning,  which  is  defined  as 
“organised  insight  plus  corrective  hind¬ 
sight,”  is  acceptable  to  many  people.  How¬ 
ever,  although  it  is  not  in  itself  socialism 
or  capitalism  or  fascism,  as  Max  Lemer 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  “collectivism  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  major  processes  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system.” 

Dr.  Galloway  has  no  illusions  about  the 
implications  of  the  philosophy  of  what  he 
terms  “democratic  collectivism,”  the  way 
of  a  society  that  is  planned  and  guided. 
He  realizes  that  it  embraces  what  Walton 
Hamilton  calls  “a  utopian  order  for  man¬ 
kind.”  He  is  fully  aware  that  it  presents 
“what  is  perhaps  the  osntral  poUtioal 


problem  of  modem  times:  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  preservation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  civil  liberties,  majority  rule,  and 
representative  government.”  Ayn  Rand, 
who  tells  us  that  she  came  from  Russia  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  the  United  States  “in 
order  to  write  as  1  please,”  says  in  her 
The  Moral  Baeit  of  Individualitm  that 
“there  is  but  one  source  of  progress:  In¬ 
dividual  Man  in  independent  action.  Col¬ 
lectivism  is  the  ancient  principle  of  sav¬ 
agery  A  savage’s  whole  existence  is  rul¬ 
ed  by  the  leaders  of  his  tribe.  Civilization 
is  the  process  of  setting  man  free  from 
men.” 

There  are  yet  many  who  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  collectivism  is  the 
New  Order  of  Tomorrow.  One  can  not  but 
wonder  what  the  American  people  will  in¬ 
dicate  at  the  coming  elections  as  to  the 
trend  for  the  immediate  future.  One  won¬ 
ders  further  whether  the  conclusions  of 
the  editor,  if  written  today — only  three 
years  later — might  not  be  somewhat  re¬ 
vised.  Nonetheless,  here  is  genuine  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  optimism,  written  by  a 
group  of  intellectuals  of  unquestioned 
good  will. — J.  8.  Rmiifson,  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Revolutionary  Generation:  1763- 
1790.  By  Bvart$  Boutell  Oreene.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  New  York.  1943.  XVII 
and  487  pages.  $4.00. 

The  Revolutionary  Generation  is  Volume 
IV  in  the  splendid  series  which  make  up 
“A  History  of  American  Life,”  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  Arthtir 
Schlesinger  and  President  Dixon  Ryan  Fox. 
Professor  Greene  surveys  those  critical 
and  interesting  years,  between  1763  and 
1790,  when  the  whole  idea  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  America  was  formulated,  fought  for, 
and  put  into  action.  In  a  brilliantly  or¬ 
ganized  text,  and  fortified  by  sound  schol¬ 
arship,  Professor  Greene  has  presented 
the  economic,  political,  social  and  cultur¬ 
al  forces  that  were  potent  in  this  signifi¬ 
cant  epoch.  This  is  both  an  interesting 
and  important  book  and  it  should  be  very 
helpful  to  those  who  study  the  history  of 
our  country. — Wiluah  P.  Seam,  New  York 
University. 
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The  British  Trsveller  in  America, 
1836-1800.  By  Maw  Berger.  Columbia 
University  Press.  New  York.  1943.  239 

pa^es.  $3.00. 

Between  the  years  1836  and  1860  thou¬ 
sands  of  Englishmen  visited  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  came  to  observe  the 
New  Order  and  to  see  how  a  social  system 
at  variance  with  the  established  customs 
of  the  Old  World  was  working.  Some  two 
hundred  thirty  of  these  visitors  published 
accounts  of  their  travels.  Every  conceiv¬ 
able  aspect  of  America — from  the  spitting 
of  tobacco  juice  to  the  institution  of  slav¬ 
ery — came  under  the  scrutiny  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  them.  Dr.  Berger,  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  scholarly  study,  has  summarized 
the  comments  of  these  travellers  on  the 
more  important  topics  mentioned  in  their 
Journals.  The  study  will  provide  much 
background  material  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  social  studies. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

The  Wake  of  the  Prairie  Schooner. 
By  Irene  D.  Paden.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York.  1943.  XIX  and  514 
pages.  $3.00. 

Here  are  some  five  hundred  pages  cram¬ 
med  with  rugged  Americana,  vividly  and 
effectively  told  by  an  author  who  knows 
how  to  pack  more  punch  in  her  pages  than 
do  the  WTiters  of  pulp  “westerns,”  or  the 
producers  of  the  w'ild  western  cinemas. 
Mrs.  Paden  spent  nine  summers  riding  the 
trail  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  with  her 
geographer  husband,  her  scientist  cousin, 
and  her  son.  The  entire  group  studied  the 
old  trails  and  Mrs.  Paden  kept  the  field 
notes.  In  the  winter  months  library  re¬ 
search  added  much  culled  from  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Forty-niners  and  other  emi¬ 
grants.  Mrs.  Paden  tells  her  story  in 
terms  of  her  personal  travels,  with  halts 
of  her  automobile  here  and  there  to  tell 
the  reader  of  this  spot  and  that  and  what 
happened  as  the  emigrants,  in  spite  of 
all  hardships,  kept  faces  to  the  west.  This 


is  a  grand  book  for  high  school  youngslsti 
(and  all  oldsters  as  well)  who  are  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  great  trek  west.  Thers  arc 
more  thrills  in  a  single  chapter  of  lira 
Paden’s  story  than  in  a  complete  iasos  of 
a  ten-cent  “Western.”  And  what  Holly 
wood  could  do  with  Mrs.  Paden’s  know, 
ledge  and  gift  for  expression!  The  i«. 
thor’s  final  paragraph  bears  quotatios. 
“The  Califomia-Oregon  Trail  peopled  the 
West.  Never  during  the  world’s  progreci 
has  there  been  a  concerted  pioneer  movs- 
ment  of  equal  magnitude  along  sudi  % 
tenuous  life  line.  It  stands  unique  in  his 
tory.”  The  story  of  this  stupendous  move, 
ment  is  most  adequately  told  in  the  psf« 
of  "The  Wake  of  the  Prairie  Schooner."— 
William  P.  Seaxs,  New  York  University. 

Stories  from  the  Oreat  MetropoUtai 
Operas.  By  Helen  Dike.  Illustrated  bj 
Gustaf  Tenggren.  New  York.  Bandoa 
House.  1943.  247  pages.  $2.00. 

Twenty-five  of  the  famous  operas  that 
constitute  the  core  of  the  repertory  of 
New  York’s  famed  Metropolitan  Open 
are  tersely  and  brilliantly  described  ii 
this  splendid  opera  guide.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  book  teachers  have  been  lookiif 
for  to  put  upon  their  book  shelves  is 
classrooms  and  in  the  library  so  that 
youngsters  can  browse  through  it.  for 
each  of  the  operas  the  casts  are  gives, 
the  music  described  (and  leading  arisi 
given  in  musical  notation,)  and  the  plot 
sketched.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  hundred  illustrations  by  Qvs- 
taf  Tenggren.  These  are  most  colorfsl 
and  tremendously  imaginative.  Attentios 
is  called  to  the  price  which  is  low  ssi 
which  will  enable  the  book  to  be  includsl 
in  book  lists  even  in  days  when  budgsk 
are  cut  to  the  quick.  Wise  school  peopb 
will  order  several  copies  of  this  book  for 
it  will  be  in  great  demand  once  the  yoiuF 
sters  see  it. — William  P.  Sbabs,  New  York 
University. 
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Symphony  Ho.  4,  In  A  Major  (“Ital¬ 
ian.'’)  MendeliMOhn.  Sir  Thomas  Boech- 
sm  conducting  the  Philharmonic-Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  of  New  York.  Columbia 
Set  M-M>f-538.  Four  12-inch  records  $4.50. 

This  is  a  brilliant  recording  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn’s  gay  and  sunny  “Italian" 
Sj-mphony.  The  composer,  who  was  a 
^reat  trareler,  visited  Italy  in  the  winter 
of  1830-31  and  spent  considerable  time  in 
Rome  and  Naples.  He  commenced  this 
Italian  Symphony  in  Rome,  but  he  did  not 
complete  it  until  more  than  two  years  later. 
The  London  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the 
work  its  first  performance  on  May  13,  1833. 
Mendelssohn,  himself,  conducted  and  the 
charming  music  was  duly  applauded. 

The  symphony  is  one  especially  suited 
to  beginning  groups  in  music  appreciation. 
The  opening  movement  is  a  gay,  lilting 
piece,  full  of  life  and  vigor.  The  second 
movement  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
the  "Pilgrim’s  March"  because  of  the 
sombre,  processional-like  character  of  the 
music.  An  ingratiating  and  flowing  min¬ 
uet  constitutes  the  third  movement.  The 
finale  is  a  spirited  one  and  here,  if  any 
place,  the  “Italian”  influence  crops  out. 
This  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  taltar- 
ello,  an  extremely  lively  dance  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  particu¬ 
larly  popular  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  It 
is  thought  that  Mendelssohn  may  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  dancing  of  the  saltareUo  at  the 
festivities  at  the  Carnival  at  Rome  in 
February  1831,  when  he  rode  through  the 
streets,  making  merry  with  his  friends. 

The  performance  of  Sir  Thmnas  Beech- 
sm  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  is  a  splendid  one  and  the 
album  will  prove  itself  a  valuable  one  in 
any  school  collection. 

Incidental  Music  to  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
■ands.  Faurd.  The  Boston  Symphony, 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Vic¬ 
tor  Set  M-941.  Two  12-inch  records.  $2.50. 

Gabriel  Faur£  was  inspired  to  compose 
his  beautiful  Incidental  Mu$ie  to  PdU^as 
ct  Melieandd  by  the  poignant  drama  by 
Maeterlinck.  The  music  of  Faurfi  is  ex¬ 
pertly  fashioned  by  a  most  competent 


craftsman  while  at  the  saune  time  it  is 
rich  and  poetic.  Faur6  is  a  classical  com¬ 
poser  of  the  French  school  and  his  days 
were  spent  at  the  organs  of  the  great 
churches  of  Paris  and  at  the  Connerratoire 
of  which  institution  he  was  director.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  choral  works, 
chamber  music,  and  many  beautiful  songs. 
The  music  for  P^llias  et  Meiisandfi  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  approach  to  thia  great 
master. 

Quartet  Ho.  7  In  P  Major,  Op.  59  Ho,  1 
(“Basoumovsky  Ho,  1”)  Beethoven.  The 
Busch  Quartet.  Ck>lumbia  Set  M-MM.  Six 
12-inch  records.  $4.50. 

For  more  advanced  students  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  those 
who  are  music  majors,  here  is  a  Beethoven 
quartet  superbly  done  by  the  Busch  Quar¬ 
tet.  The  flrst  “Rasoumovsky"  Quartet  is 
one  of  Beethoven’s  most  melodious  works 
in  this  form.  The  quartet  is  the  flrst  of 
three  that  were  dedicated  to  Count  Raa- 
oumovsky,  Russian  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  and  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  Beethoven. 

This  is  a  particularly  flne  quartet  to 
have  for  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  chamber  music. 

Chrerture  to  Mignon.  Thomae.  Artu¬ 
ro  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Victor,  disc  11-8545.  $1.00. 

Here  is  a  single  disc  that  youngsters  wiil 
ask  to  hear  again  and  again.  The  music 
for  the  opera  Mignon  was  written  by 
Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas.  This 
composer’s  greatest  ability  lay  in  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  mood  music,  and  his^ fluent,  artful 
orchestration.  Mignon  is  a  particularly 
tuneful  work.  The  delicate  introduction 
of  the  Overture  leads  into  the  graceful 
strains  of  the  familiar  aria  **Connaie-tu  le 
pai/ef"  which  Mignons  have  sung  since  the 
opera’s  premiere  performance  at  the  Op¬ 
era  Comique  in  Paris,  17  November  1866. 
Violins  then  lead  into  a  sparkiing  polo¬ 
naise  in  which  is  heard  the  melody  of  “/e 
$uie  Titania.”  The  Overture  closes  with 
a  gay  flnale.  Needless  to  add,  the  Toscani- 
ni-NBC  Orchestra  reading  is  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect. 
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How  many  of  these  20  basic  skills 
have  your  pupils  mastered? 


SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 


SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS  is  the  new  Use  SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS,  tt 
textbook  for  pupils  that  allows  teachers  to  your  school  will  have  a  new  talking  pointi 
make  more  efficient  use  of  their  time  in  bring-  the  community.  You  can  say  with  pni 
ing  pupils  quickly  to  a  point  of  competence  that  in  one  class  alone  your  pupils  are  bd 
in  the  20  basic  social-studies  skills.  taught  20  practical  skills  that  will  be  meh 

This  humorously  illustrated  book  makes  it  to  them  throughout  life.  You  can  say  ill 
fun  for  pupils  to  learn  the  skills  that  wiU  im-  P.-T.A.  meetings,  before  service  clubs,  u 
prove  their  daily  social-studies  work.  Busy  wherever  criticism  of  the  schools  ariset,  H 
teachers  are  relieved  of  an  endless  mass  of  de-  cost  ?  A  classroom  set  of  30  books,  win 
tailed  preparation  and  instruction.  Pupils  can  be  used  by  a  different  class  each  hoar, 
can  even  work  along  on  their  own,  checking  only  $27 ! 

one  another’s  work  with  the  Individual  Self-  Order  a  copy  for  each  of  the  social-studi 
Testing  Key.  There  are  directions,  practice  teachers  today.  They  can  make  good  use 
materials,  tests,  and  retests  on  each  of  the  20  their  personal  copies  while  a  quantity  ord 
skills.  for  the  pupils  is  being  considered. 

30-day  approval  —  low  quantity  prices 

List  price  $1.^  —  Net  professional  price  $1.20 
4-29  copies,  including  keys,  $1.05  each,  net 
30  or  more  copies,  90c  net  each,  keys  Sc  each 
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